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Week Ending Friday, August 14, 


Statement on Signing the Credit 
Union Membership Access Act 


August 7, 1998 

Today I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 
1151, the “Credit Union Membership Access 
Act,”- which will ensure 
Americans have the choice of getting con- 
sumer financiai services from a credit union. 

Our credit unions are special institutions. 
Providing primarily consumer loans—for 
cars, education, home improvement and 
home purchases—and other financial serv- 
ices, like checking accounts and certificates 
of deposit, they are democratically con- 
trolled, member-owned cooperatives, with 
volunteer, unpaid directors. Because they are 
not-for-profit organizations, credit unions 
often can charge lower fees, require lower 
minimum deposits, and provide more per- 
sonalized service. 

Early this year, a decision by the Supreme 
Court created uncertainty about the future 
of credit unions in a case about how credit 
unions could draw their membership. This 
bill will restore membership flexibility to 
credit unions, allowing, for example, employ- 
ees of a number of smaller companies or 
members of a number of churches to join 
together to form a credit union. The bill also 
provides important new safety and soundness 
reforms. Unfortunately, the bill does not in- 
clude some important reforms to reaffirm the 
responsibility of credit unions to meet the 
needs of low- and moderate-income persons, 
and to assess their performance in meeting 
that goal. However, on balance, this bill will 
significantly strengthen credit unions, which 
provide so many benefits to consumers. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 


August 7, 1998. 


that millions of 


1998 


Norte: H.R. 1151, approved August 7, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-219. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Statement on Acquisition of the 
New World Mine 


August 7, 1998 


I am proud to announce completion today 
of a major initiative to preserve one of Ameri- 
ca’s true crown jewels, Yellowstone National 
Park. 

Two years ago, to protect the park from 
the potential ravages of mining, I announced 
an agreement to acquire the proposed New 
World Mine outside Yellowstone from its 
owner, Crown Butte Mines, Inc. Last year, 
with critical support from Senator Max Bau- 
cus, Congress appropriated $65 million for 
the acquisition. Over the past several months, 
the administration completed several inter- 
mediate steps, including an agreement with 
Crown Butte to ensure cleanup of contami- 
nation from nearly 100 years of mining near 
Yellowstone. Today, the New World Mine 
property was formally transferred to the U.S. 
Forest Service, completing this historic ac- 
quisition. 

Yellowstone, America’s first national park, 
is the heart of a magnificent landscape and 
ecosystem that we are working to restore and 
preserve for all time. Today's action cul- 
minates an extraordinary collaboration by the 
adininistration, the State of Montana, Crown 
Butte, and conservationists to protect both 
Yellowstone and the economy it sustains. 
Years from now, bison, wolves, and other 
wildlife will flourish, and visitors will enjoy 
Yellowstone in all its splendor. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 
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Statement on House of 
Representatives Action on District of 
Columbia Appropriations Legislation 


August 7, 1998 

I am deeply disappointed that the District 
of Columbia appropriations bill passed by the 
House imposes unacceptable restrictions on 
our Nation’s Capital City. 

Early this morning, the House adopted a 
series of objectionable amendments. They in- 
clude provisions to establish a school voucher 
program that would drain resources and at- 
tention from the hard work of reforming the 
District’s public schools, to prohibit adop- 
tions in the District by unmarried or unre- 
lated couples, and to prohibit the use of Fed- 
eral and local funds for needle exchange pro- 
grams or to deny any funding in the bill to 
private agencies that operate such programs. 
These measures all undermine local control, 
are unacceptable, and should be dropped be- 
fore Congress completes action on the bill. 

I am concerned that other shortcomings 
in this bill undermine the District of Colum- 
bia’s autonomy by imposing severe restric- 
tions on local operations. For example, this 
bill would also bar the use of local District 
funds for abortions and strip local funds from 
the advisory neighborhood commissions, 
which are a foundation of local government. 

i am also disappointed that the House fails 
to fund the much-needed economic revital- 
ization plan for the District of Columbia. I 
urge Congress to provide appropriate re- 
sources for the economic development plan 
in order to capitalize the locally chartered 
National Capital Revitalization Corporation, 
which is key to the future economic growth 
of the Nation’s Capital. 

At a time when the District of Columbia 
has made enormous strides toward financial 
responsibility and the eventual return of self- 
government, it is wrong for Congress to turn 
the clock backward by imposing unwarranted 
restrictions on broad policymaking and on 
day-to-day decisionmaking at the local level. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 
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The President’s Radio Address 
August 8, 1998 


Good morning. I want to talk to you about 
the terrorist bombings yesterday that took 
the lives of Americans and Africans at our 
Embassies in Nairobi, Kenya, and Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania; to tell you what we're 
doing and how we are combating the larger 
problem of terrorism that targets Americans. 

Most of you have seen the horrible pic- 
tures of destruction on television. The bomb 
attack in Nairobi killed at least 11 Americans. 
In Dar es Salaam, no Americans lost their 
lives, but at least one was gravely wounded. 
In both places, many Africans were killed or 
wounded, and devastating damage was done 
to our Embassies and surrounding buildings. 

To the families and friends of those who 
were killed, I know nothing I can say will 
make sense of your loss. I hope you will take 
some comfort in the knowledge that your 
loved ones gave their lives to the highest call- 
ing, serving our country, protecting our free- 
dom, and seeking its blessings for others. 
May God bless their souls. 

Late yesterday, emergency response 
teams, led by our Departments of State and 
Defense, arrived in Africa. The teams in- 
clude doctors to tend to the injured, disaster 
relief experts to get our Embassies up and 
running again, a military unit to protect our 
personnel, and counterterrorism specialists 
to determine what happened and who was 
responsible. 

Americans are targets of terrorism, in part, 
because we have unique leadership respon- 
sibilities in the world, because we act to ad- 
vance peace and democracy, and because we 
stand united against terrorism. 

To change any of that—to pull back our 
diplomats and troops from the world’s trou- 
ble spots, to turn our backs on those taking 
risks for peace, to weaken our opposition to 
terrorism—that would give terrorism a vic- 
tory it must not and will not have. 

Instead, we will continue to take the fight 
to terrorists. Over the past several years, I 
have intensified our effort on all fronts in 
this battle: apprehending terrorists wherever 
they are and bringing them to justice; dis- 
rupting terrorist operations; deepening 
counterterrorism cooperation with our allies 
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and isolating nations that support terrorism; 
protecting our computer networks; improv- 
ing transportation security; combating the 
threat of nuclear, chemical, and biological 
weapons; giving law enforcement the best 
counterterrorism tools available. This year I 
appointed a national coordinator to bring the 
full force of our resources to bear swiftly and 
effectively. 

The most powerful weapon in our counter- 
terrorism arsenal is our determination to 
never give up. In recent years, we have cap- 


tured major terrorists in the far corners of 


the world and brought them to America to 
answer for their crimes, sometimes years 
after they were committed. They include the 
man who murdered two CIA employees out- 
side its headquarters. Four years later we ap- 
prehended him halfway around the world, 
and a Virginia jury sentenced him to death. 
The mastermind of the World Trade Center 
bombing, who fled far from America—2 
years later, we brought him back for trial in 
New York. And the terrorist responsible for 
bombing a Pan Am jet bound for Hawaii 
from Japan in 1982, we pursued him for 16 
years. This June we caught him. 

Some serious acts of terror remain unre- 
solved, including the attack on our military 
personnel at Khobar Towers in Saudi Arabia; 
the bombing of Pan Am 103 over Lockerbie, 
Scotland; and now, these horrible bombings 
in Africa. No matter how long it takes or 
where it takes us, we will pursue terrorists 
until the cases are solved and justice is done. 

The bombs that kill innocent Americans 
are aimed not only at them but at the very 
spirit of our country and the spirit of free- 
dom. For terrorists are the enemies of every- 
thing we believe in and fight for: peace and 
democracy, tolerance and security. 

As long as we continue to believe in those 
values and continue to fight for them, their 
enemies will not prevail. And our responsibil- 
ity is great, but the opportunities it brings 
are even greater. Let us never fear to em- 
brace them. 

Thank you for listening. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks on the Patients’ Bill of 
Rights in Louisville, Kentucky 
August 10, 1998 


The President. Thank you. Thank you, 
dr. Peeno. Thank you, Dr. Peters. I must 
say, after they have spoken there hardly 
needs to be much else said. I was profoundly 
moved, as I know all of you were, by what 
both these fine doctors said, and I thank 
them for giving their time and their lives to 
the work that they have discussed with us 
today. Yes, let’s give them another hand. | 
thought they were great. [Applause] Thank 
you. 

Thank you, Mr. Mayor, for your warm wel- 
come and your leadership. Thank you, my 
good friend, Senator Ford, for all the years 
of wise counsel and advice, for your work 
for Kentucky, for its communities, its farm- 
ers, its people. Thank you, Governor Patton, 
for your friendship and for working for the 
education and health of your children. Thank 
you, Congressman Baesler, for voting with 
us and supporting the Patients’ Bill of Rights, 
along with Senator Ford, for both of them. 

I'd like to thank your Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and doctor, Stephen Henry, for being 
here today; and State Auditor Edward 
Hatchett; Secretary of State John Brown; my 
good friend Judge Dave Armstrong from the 
same little patch of ground that I’m from in 
Arkansas. I’d like to thank our Director of 
Personnel Management, Janice Lachance, 
for coming down with me here today. And 
I'd like to thank all of the health care profes- 
sionals who are here. 


Bombing Incidents in Africa 


Ladies and gentlemen, before we begin, 
I would like to just ask you to permit me 
to say a few words about the terrible tragedy 
that occurred at our Embassies in Tanzania 
and Kenya. Our hearts are heavy with the 
news that now 12 Americans, brave people 
who were working to build a better world 
and represent all of us abroad, have lost their 
lives. Somewhere around 200 Africans have 
died in those bombs now. We mourn their 
loss. We extend our sympathies to their loved 
ones. To the nations of Kenya and Tanzania, 
we thank them for their friendship to us. We 
grieve for the loss of their citizens. 
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I would just like to ask all of you to take 
just a few seconds of silence in their honor. 


[A moment of silence was observed. | 


Amen. 

We go forward now. You should all know 
that our teams are on the ground in Africa. 
They're tending to the wounded They're 
providing security. They are searching and 
finding evidence. We will do whatever we 

can to bring the murderers to justice. 

I must have said this 100 times or more 
since I’ve been President, but I want to say 
it again because it bears special meaning 
today. The world we are living in and the 
world we are moving toward will allow us 
to move around the world more rapidly and 
more freely than ever before and to move 
information, ideas, and money around the 
world more rapidly, more freely than ever 
before. It will be a global society that I am 
convinced will bring all Americans our Na- 
tion’s best years. But there has never been 
a time in human history when we have been 
free of the organized forces of destruction. 
And the more open the world becomes, the 
more vulnerable people become to those 
who are organized and have weapons, infor- 
mation, technology, and the ability to move. 

We must be strong in dealing with this. 
We must not be deterred by the threat of 
other actions. There is no way out if we start 
running away from this kind of conduct. We 
have to build a civilized, open world for the 
21st century. 

Now, back to the important business at 
hand. For 5% years now, I have had the great 
honor of serving you and working with others 
to strengthen America for a new century, a 
global information age. We have tried to look 
ahead with new ideas relevant to the times, 
but based on our oldest values of opportunity 
for all citizens, responsibility from all citi- 
zens, and a community of all our citizens. 

Thanks to the hard work, ingenuity, and 
civic spirit of the American people and to 
this new direction in policy, this is a time 
of great prosperity and profound national 
strength for America. We have a lowest un- 
employment in 28 years, the lowest crime 
rate in 25 years, the smallest percentage of 
our people on welfare in 29 years, the small- 
est Federal Government in 35 years, the 
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highest homeownership rate in history. 
Wages are rising at twice the rate of inflation. 
We have, as the Governor said, provided for 
the opportunity for health insurance for 5 
million uninsured children. We have pro- 
vided HOPE scholarships, worth 
$1,500 in tax credits a year for the first 2 
years of college, tax credits for other years 
of college, interest deduction on—tax deduc- 
tions on the interest on student loans, more 
Pell grants, more work-study positions to 
open the doors of college to everyone. 

Compared to 5% years ago, our air and 
water are clearer; our food is safer; there are 
fewer toxic waste dumps. And soon—soon— 
we will have the first balanced budget since 
Neil Armstrong walked on the Moon in 1969. 

Now, here’s the problem with that. Usu- 
ally, in our personal lives, our family lives, 
our work lives, and a nation’s life, after a se- 
ries of difficult years, when times get good 
you want to say, “Thank goodness. I’m tired. 
I need a rest. I want to sit back and enjoy 
this. I've been working like crazy for years, 
and now things are good. Give me a break. 
Let me have a break.” [Applause] And you 
agree, see? 


about 


That is the natural human tendency; “ws 
would be a mistake. Why? The world i 
changing very rapidly, as we see every i 
in the way we work and live and relate to 

each other and the rest of the world. If some- 

one had told you 5 or 6 years ago that today 
Japan would be having the problems it’s hav- 
ing, would you have believed that? I say that 
not critically —it is a great country full of bril- 

liant people, and they will come back. But 
it is a reminder that things c shange in a hurry 
and we must always be ready. 

I think you can overdo sports analogies, 
but I can’t resist one since I’m in Kentucky. 
[Laughter] The way the world works today 
is like the last 10 minutes of a basketball 
game between two really talented teams. 
Now, you think about last season and what 
the Kentucky Wildcats did to people who sat 
on the lead. Now, think about it. How many 
games were you behind in that you won? You 
can’t afford to do it. The world is changing, 
so we should take the confidence, the re- 
sources, the good fortune that we gratefully 
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have now and use it to meet the big chal- 
lenges still facing the country. That is very 
important. 

We've got to continue to work on eco- 
nomic growth to stay with the strategy of fis- 
cal discipline and open trade and investment 
in our people that has brought us this far. 
And we have to prove we can extend the ben- 
efits of this recovery to people who haven't 
felt it yet, from the inner cities to Appalachia. 

We have to continue to lead the world to- 
ward peace and freedom. We can’t withdraw 
from the world. Witness the events of the 
last few days. We have to stand against the 
spread of chemical, biological, and nuclear 
weapons. We have to stand against the reach 
of international organizations of crime and 
terror and narcotrafficking. We have to stand 
against the destruction of racial and ethnic 


and religious hatred, against the threat of 


global, environmental, and health challenges. 

Here at home we have to honor our obliga- 
tions to future generations. And the most im- 
portant thing we should do is to set aside 
every penny of the surplus we're going to 
have on October lst until we have saved the 
Social Security system for the 21st century 
when the baby boomers require it. 

We have to make sure all of our people 
have a chance in tomorrow’s world by making 
our elementary and secondary schools the 
best in the world. We need smaller classes, 
more highly trained teachers. We need mod- 
ernized schools connected to the Internet. 
We need schools where there is discipline 
and good behavior and no gangs, guns, and 
drugs. 

We need high standards and accountability 
and great flexibility in meeting them. We 
need to prove we can protect our environ- 
ment and still grow our economy. We have 
to continue to prove we can reach across the 
lines that divide us in this increasingly diverse 
country and be one America. 

A good way to view this moment in history, 
I believe, is through the lens of the First 
Lady’s theme that she came up with for our 
Millennium Project as we look toward how 
we will mark the changing of the centuries 
and the changing of a thousand years: Honor 
the past; imagine the future. That’s what we 


should be doing. 
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We have come here today to talk about 
a very important part of one other big chal- 
lenge we face: how we can put progress over 
partisanship, pr over politics, to expand 
access to quality ‘health care to every Amer- 
ican. Nothing is more critical to the securities 
of our families, the strength of our commu- 
nities. Health is something we take for grant- 
ed until we or our loved ones don’t have it 
anymore. But people like the two fine doc- 
tors who talked to us deal with folks like that 
every day. It isn’t a partisan issue, and I ap- 
preciated the fact that they made that clear. 
You know, when someone gets sick and 
comes in to see one of these two doctors and 
fills out a form, there is no box that says, 
“Republican, Democrat, or independent.” 

Health care is being revolutionized in 
America. Most of the changes are good. 
Stunning biomedical breakthroughs pose the 
possibilities of vaccines or cures for our dead- 
liest enemies, from diabetes to AIDS to Alz- 
heimer’s. Before you know it, this genome 
project will be finished, and we'll be able to 
decode the genetic structure of every person. 
Mothers will know when they bring their ba- 
bies home from the hospital what the poten- 
tial problems are that those babies have, and 
some of it will be troubling to know, but most 
of it will be good hocntes they'll be able to 
avoid all kinds of problems that might other- 
wise have come to their children. 

It will be unbelievable what’s going to hap- 
pen to health care in the 21st century. There 
have already been examples of nerve 
transplantations in laboratory animals where 
their spines have been severed and now their 
lower limbs are moving again. It will be an 
amazing time. 

The trick is how to extend affordable cov- 
erage of all these miracles and basic preven- 
tive health care to all Americans. That’s really 
how the managed care revolution began. You 
know, when I became President, for the last 
10 years health care costs have been going 
up at 3 times the rate of inflation. We were 
spending approximately 4 percent more of 
our national income—and at the time that 
was about $240 billion a year—than any 
other country on Earth on health care, even 
though we were one of the few industrialized 
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countries that still have a significant percent- 
age of our people without any health insur- 
ance. That was an unsustainable trend. 

Since 1990 the number of people in man- 
aged care has nearly doubled. Today most 
Americans, 160 million of us, are in managed 
care plans. And as has already been said, | 
think, on balance, there have been a lot of 
good things to come out of managed care, 
to make it more affordable, more accessible, 
to make the resources go further. But you’ve 
heard these doctors say that some very, very 
costly errors have been made by putting the 
dollar over the person. 

I'll never forget the people that I have met 
and the stories they've told me. I met a 
woman named Mary Kuhl, from Kansas City, 
whose husband died. He needed specialized, 
urgent heart surgery. By the time he got the 
clearance to get it, it was too late. I met Mick 
Fleming, whose sister died of breast and lung 
cancer after she was denied treatment that 
she was later determined to have been enti- 
tled to. I met a billings manager that the doc- 
tor referred to, who herself bears the scars 
of having to turn away patients. I think in 
some ways, of all the people that have talked 
to me, she was the most moving of all, be- 
cause she had to deliver the “no” face-to- 
face. 

Now, when the bottom line is more impor- 
tant than patients’ lives, when families have 
nowhere to turn, when their loved ones are 
harmed by bad decisions, when specialist 
care is denied, when emergency care is not 
covered, we have to act. That’s why you 
heard, at the grassroots level in America, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, conservatives and 
liberals, even people who think normally the 
Government should not do anything that can 
fairly be done by the private sector, have de- 
veloped this overwhelming grassroots con- 
sensus that we need a Patients’ Bill of Rights 
in America. 

I've done what I could administratively, 
and some of you are probably covered by de- 
cisions that I and my administration ‘have 
made. I acted to extend the protections of 
the Patients’ Bill of Rights to 85 million 
Americans who get health care through Fed- 
eral plans. In June we extended it to 40 mil- 
lion people who receive Medicare. Last 
month we put in place new rapid appeals for 
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the 3 million veterans who receive health 
care through the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs. Last week the Department of Defense 
issued a directive to all military bases 
throughout the world, extending protections 
to 8 million service men and women and 
their families at nearly 600 hospitals and clin- 
ics all around the globe. 

We are already extending many patient 
protections such as the right to a specialist 
and continuity of care to Federal workers. 
And that’s why Janice Lachance is here with 
me today, because we are announcing that 
we are now requiring that 350 health plans, 
that serve Federal employees, to repeal the 
gag rules that keep doctors from telling pa- 
tients all their health care options, not just 
the cheapest ones. 

Now, a lot of States are acting in this area, 
too. Kentucky has a patients’ bill of rights. 
But I can tell you because of the way the 
laws work, there is no substitute for a na- 
tional law. We cannot provide protection for 
all Americans. We will leave many, many tens 
of millions behind unless we have strong, bi- 
partisan legislation that covers every Amer- 
ican. 

Now, for 9 months, I’ve worked in good 
faith with lawmakers of both parties to pass 
a strong, enforceable, bipartisan bill of rights. 
We are fighting for a bill supported by both 
Democrats and Republicans, and again, I 
thank Wendell Ford and Scotty Baesler for 
their support. 

Now, for 9 months, the leadership of the 
majority party in Congress has resisted taking 
any action at all. They have listened to those 
with an interest in preserving the status quo 
rather than the clear call of the public inter- 
est we have heard echoing across this hall 
today. Now public demand is rising and the 
Republican leadership has discovered the 
need to act, so the House passed a plan last 
month and the Senate Republicans have of- 
fered a similar bill. But these bills would give 
patients and their families a false sense of 
security. 

You've already heard some of the com- 
ments. But this is very important, that when 
everybody is calling for a Patients’ Bill of 
Rights and both parties pushing proposals, 
how can the American people know what a 
real one is? Well, that’s what this chart is 
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about over here. And maybe—Jerry, would 
you hand me the chart? You don’t have to 
bring the—you don’t have to bring the 
stand—just bring that chart up here. I'll hold 
it. He said he’s the Vanna White of Louisville 
here. [Laughter] I'm not going to discuss 
that. [Laughter] 

1 want you to look at this, because that’s 
what this is all about. A real Patients’ Bill 
of Rights at least continues and should 
strengthen the medical privacy provisions in 
place today. In the age of computer data- 
bases and the Internet, we should strengthen 
the privacy of medical records. Don’t you 
want yours private; don’t you? [Applause] 

I have a proposal that would do this. The 
House Republican bill would dramatically in- 
crease the number of people who can see 
your medical records without your knowl- 
edge or consent. It overturns privacy protec- 
tions already on the books in 20 States, in- 
cluding Kentucky. The bill would just wipe 
them from the books, and that is wrong. So 
here’s the first test, protecting medical pri- 
vacy laws: the Republican plan, no; our bipar- 
tisan proposal—and I should say we do have 
Republican support, including a fine doctor 
from Iowa, Dr. Ganske, in the Congress, for 
the bipartisan bill. 

Second, a real Patients’ Bill of Rights will 
guarantee the right to see specialists that you 
need. To reap the full rewards of modern 
medicine, you must have the ability to see, 
for example, a neurologist or a cardiologist 
if that is what is medically indicated. The 
congressional bills don’t give you that right. 
Ours does. That’s the ml no-yes. 

The third issue 
Rights guarantees you won't lose your doctor 
in the middle of a medical treatment even 
if your employer switches health plans. This 
is a big deal! This is a big deal! Now the 
GOP leadership bills don’t do that. An insur- 
ance company could switch obstetricians in 
the 6th month of pregnancy or drop your 
oncologist in the middle of chemotherapy 
just because your employer switches plans. 
A real Patients’ Bill of Rights makes sure that 
health plans don’t secretly give incentives to 
doctors to limit medical care. Now, the Re- 
publican leadership plan would permit that. 
Ours would not. 
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A real Patients’ Bill of Rights guarantees 
you the right to emergency room care when 
and where you need it. When you are 
wheeled into an emergency room, you 
shouldn’t have to start negotiating with your 
health plan. This is the financial incentive. 
This is keeping your doctor through critical 
treatments—no, yes; no, yes. Emergency 
room—theirs no; ours yes. A real Patients’ 
Bill of Rights holds health care plans ac- 
countable for the harm patients face if they 
are denied critical care. Now, that’s impor- 
tant. 

If a doctor denies you the health care you 
need, you can get help to pay for lost wages 
or medical costs today. If an HMO denies 
you the care you need, under the congres- 
sional leadership bill, you won’t get any help 
at all. Now, if you have rights with no rem- 
edies, are they rights? How would you feel— 
what would you say to me? What they're say- 
ing is, “Oh, this bipartisan bill, they have all 
these remedies, and it’s just going to be a 
mess with a bunch of lawyers. Isn’t that 
awful?” And a lot of people say, “Well, I don’t 
like lawyers. I don’t like lawsuits. Who wants 
to be in court?” Sounds pretty good. 

Let me ask you this: How would you react 
if I gave a speech tomorrow that said, ““M 
fellow Americans, I love the Bill of Rights. 
I love the freedom of speech, the freedom 
of assembly, the freedom of religion, the 
right to travel. I love all those Bill of Rights. 
But I don’t like all these lawsuits. We got 
too many of them in America. Therefore, I 
have proposed to amend the Constitution so 
that no one can ever sue to enforce the right 
to free speech, free assembly, free practice 
of religion, or any other of the rights that 
have kept our country strong for 220 years.” 
You would say-—— 

Audience members. No way! (Laughter] 

The President. So when you talk about 
remedies, do you have rights without rem- 
edies? I think we've seen enough there. 
That’s a big issue. 

A real Patients’ Bill of Rights should apply 
to every plan, every single one. The Repub- 
lican plan leaves out—listen to this—as many 
as 100 million people, many of them working 
for small businesses; 100 million people 
would still be under the present system, 100 
million people who need our help. It is 
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wrong. If we’re going to do this, I don’t want 
to leave 100 million Americans behind, and 
I don’t thank you do either, even if you would 
be covered. That’s not right 

So you need to remember here, it isn’t the 
title, Patients’ Bill of Rights; it is the specifics. 
What are the specifics? Medical privacy: yes 
on our bill, no on theirs. Access to specialists: 
yes on our bill, no on theirs. Assuring that 
accountants don’t make arbitrary medical de- 
cisions: yes on our bill, no on theirs—a big 
deal to doctors, because they know what hap- 
pens to patients. Providing real emergency 

yes on our bill, no on 
theirs. Holding health plans accountable if 
patients are harmed: yes on our bill, no on 
theirs. Protecting patients from secret finan- 
cial incentives: yes on our bill, no on theirs. 
Keeping your doctor through critical treat- 
ments—huge issue—I saw a lot of you nod- 
ding your heads when I said that you'd lose 
your doctor in the middle of your treat- 
ment—yes on our bill, no on theirs. And then 
covering all health plans, that is, all Ameri- 
cans: yes on our bill, no on theirs. 

That’s what’s at issue. This is not about 
politics. This is not about party. This is about 
a crying need for the American people, and 
it’s time we did the right thing. We ought 
to do it now, in September, when Congress 
comes back. 

I want to thank the American Medical As- 
sociation, the American Nurse’s Association, 
the American College of Emergency Room 
Physicians, and so many others. I have to tell 
you, we need a bill of rights, not a bill of 
OK — We need a law, not another loophole. 
If I get that other bill of rights, I will be 
be. to veto it, and I will. 

Now, I will say again, this is not a partisan 
issue any place in the country but Washing- 
ton, DC. I believe Republicans and inde- 
pendents are just as much for this bill out 
here in the real world as Democrats are. 
Nothing should be less partisan than the 
quality of health care our people receive. 
We're a little more than 500 days from that 
new millennium, but there’s only a handful 
of days left in this session of Congress. We 
cannot let this moment of opportunity be re- 
membered as a time of missed opportunity. 

Think of whi at I said about the basketball 
game. Think about how fast things are chang- 
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ing. Think about how fast things can change 
in your life, in your family’s life, in your busi- 
ness’ life, and in the life of our Nation. Now 
is the time to say, we thank God for the good 
fortune we have, but we are using it to look 
forward to the future, to make a better fu- 
ture, to meet the big challenges of this coun- 
try. And we ought to begin next month, when 
Congress returns, with the Patients’ Bill of 
Rights. 
Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Norte: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. at the 
Commonwealth Convention Center. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Dr. Linda Peeno, cancer 
survivor, who introduced the President; Dr. Ken- 
neth Peters, president, Kentucky Medical Associa- 
tion; Mayor Jerry E Abramson of Louisville; Gov. 
Paul E. Patton and Lt. Gov. Stephen L. Henry 
— Ke sntucky; Kentucky State Auditor Edward B. 

iatchett, Jr.; Ke ntucky Secretary of State John 
Y. Brown III; Judge/Executive David L. Arm- 
strong, Jefferson County Commission; and Janice 
R. Lachance, Director, Office of Personnel Man- 
agement 


Remarks ata Victory in Kentucky 
Luncheon in Louisville 


August 10, 1998 


Thank you. Thank you very much, oa 
and gentle »men. You know, unfortunately, 
don’t get to run for office anymore. pea 
ter) And therefore, I'm supposed to appear 
above the fray and unpolitical. But I have 
some experience in this area, and I would 
say, if I asked you—if I gave everybody here 
a piece of paper and a “pencil and I said I 
want you to write down why Scotty Baesler 
believes he should be the Senator, I believe 
you could all write something down now, 
couldn’t you? [Laughter] That is the defini- 
tion of a good political speech. Let’s give him 
a hand. [Applause] That was a great, great 
thing to do. Thank you. 

You know, I love this State, and the mz uyOr 
almost made fun of me—and the Gov- 
ernor-—for coming here so much to Ken- 
tucky. I don’t want to apologize, but I have 
been coming here a long time now and a 
lot of times since I’ve been President. And 
this State has been very good to the Vice 
President and to me, and I want to say a 
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special word of thanks for that, for the sup- 
port and the electoral votes we received from 
the people of Kentucky in both our runs. On 
behalf of the First Lady and Al and Tipper, 
all of us, we’re very grateful to Kentucky for 
that. 

I want to thank the Governor for being 
my friend and for doing such a wonderful 
job. I want to say to Steve Henry and Charlie 
Owen, I think you both have bright futures, 
and you've shown a lot of character by the 
way you've rallied behind Scotty Baesler and 
the idea of the Democratic Party and the 
principles for which you made your race. And 
I appreciate it very, very much. 

I want to thank all the other officials who 
are here, including my longtime friend and 
fellow Arkansan, your county judge execu- 
tive, David Armstrong; your State party chair, 
Ron McCloud. And we've got a congressional 
candidate here, Chris Gorman. Chris stand 
up there. Good for you for running. Where’s 
Fred Cowen? Fred stand up; stand up there. 

When I was a young man starting out in 
politics 20 plus years ago, Fred Cowen was 
then an Arkansan. And on October 3d, 1991, 
when I ran—announced my candidacy for 
President, there were only two elected offi- 
cials from outside Arkansas who were on the 
steps of the old Statehouse with me, and one 
of them was Fred Cowen. So I want you to 
help him get elected here. It would mean 
a lot to me personally to do that. 

Senator Ford, I’m going to miss you—and 
you do look good. [Laughte r] We've all had 
that experience. I knew I was sort of on the 
other side of the divide when an 80-year-old 
woman came up to me that I'd known many 
years and looked up at me and said, “Bill, 
you look so good for a your age.” 
(Laughte or] 

i d. also like to thank one other person who 
is here. I was a Governor, you know, forever 
and a day. I was a Governor for 12 years. 
And then I got beat once, so I was out for 
2 years. So over a 14-year span, I had the 
privilege of working with five Ke sntucky Gov- 
ernors. You ig you had that one-term 
deal then, so all I had to do was hold on 
to my job, and I'd always know somebody 
new from Kentucky if I'd just wait around. 
[Laughter] But one of them who was a par- 
ticular friend of mine is John Y. Brown, and 
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he’s here today, and I thank him very much 
for coming. Thank you, Governor. Thank 
you. 

Now, look, Scotty has given the speech, 
but let me tell you, the stakes are very high. 
The issue he mentioned, many others I could 
mention, they depend upon having people 
in the Congress who will do the right thing. 
Now, just ask yourself—just take the three 
things he mentioned that are in the past, and 
one in the future, and think about the issues 
we'll be facing. Think about the minimum 
wage, the family and medical leave law, the 
crime bill, and the Patients’ Bill of Rights. 
What do all those things have in common? 
The real beneficiaries of that legislation are 
the ordinary folks in this country, the people 
who work here at this place, not those of us 
who are sitting here at these tables. 

The real beneficiaries are the people who 
are not organized, who could never afford 
to come to a luncheon like this, but who are 
the heart and soul of this country, who get 
up every day and do the best they can at 
their job. They do the best they can to raise 
their children and take care of their parents. 
They pay their taxes. They fight our wars. 
They do all the work in this country. And 
all they want is a fair deal. 

And when things change as much as 
they've been changing in how we work and 
live and relate to each other and the rest of 
the world, the job of the Government is to 
take our oldest values and hook them to new 
ideas so that we can move into the future 
and make it a better time than the past. 

You go back through the whole history of 
this country, and you see that the country 
has always been about certain basic things. 
It’s been about freedom for responsible citi- 
zens and widening the circle of freedom. We 
redefine it quite a lot. When we started out, 
you had to be a white male property owner 
to vote. We didn’t even let all the white men 
vote when we started. We said “All people 
are created equal,” and then we said, “Oh, 
by the way, here’s our definition.” So we've 
had to do a lot of work on freedom. 

It’s about opportunity. I’m grateful for the 
fact that there are 16 million new jobs and 
that we have the lowest unemployment rate 
in 28 years. But as Congressman Baesler said, 
there are still a lot of people who are working 
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hard and don’t have enough to get by. There 
are still some places in this country—inner- 
city neighborhoods, places like Appalachia, 
and places in South Texas, Native American 
reservations—where they don’t know there’s 
been an economic recovery. It’s about widen- 
ing the circle of opportunity. 

And it’s about deepening the bonds of our 
community, the idea that we want to live in 
a country where not only we are treated fair- 
ly, but everyone else is, too; where not only 
we have a chance to raise our children and 
build our families and our communities, but 
everyone else does, too. 

So you think about the crime bill. The 
crime bill is about freedom and community, 
because if you’re scared to death when your 
child goes to school, if you don’t feel secure 
on your own street, you're not really free. 

You think about the minimum wage. It’s 
about opportunity and community. And by 
the way, it’s always turned out to be good 
economics, because if working people are 
making enough money, then they'll be 
spending it with other people who are in 
business. 

If you take the Patients’ Bill of Rights— 
and it’s the most important thing now, be- 
cause it’s something we still have to do—160 
million Americans are in managed care. 
Now, I don’t think that’s a bad thing, because 
before managed care, inflation in health care 
costs had gone up at 3 times the rate of infla- 
tion. That was unsustainable. It was going to 
bankrupt businesses; it was going to bankrupt 
families; it was going to take too much of 
our money away. 

But any device for saving money should 
be hooked to the values of the mission. The 
mission of the health care system is to take 
care of people. And the problem with man- 
aged care is that there are no limits that ex- 
press the values of the country. 

Now, this Patients’ Bill of Rights, here’s 
what it does—let me just tell you what it 
does, because it says a lot. I could go through 
all these other issues, but I'm going to take 
my cue from the Congressman, because 
here’s an issue—every single issue—keep in 
mind, every single issue, he’s on one side, 
his opponent is on the other. 

This Patients’ Bill of Rights says you ought 
to have a right to a specialist if you've got 
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a medical condition which requires a special- 
ist. We had a lot of breast cancer survivors 
at our former event. Why? Well, one reason 
is, they know that it makes a big difference, 
if you’re a woman with breast cancer and you 
have to have a mastectomy, whether you have 
a specialist or a general surgeon. Just one 
example. We say yes; they say no. 

Two, you ought to have a right to emer- 
gency room care in emergency conditions 
where the nearest emergency room is. And 
you just think about it. If one of your kids 
gets in a car wreck, and they get hauled into 
a hospital, and your children are on life sup- 
ports, do you want the doctors to have to 
wait to call an insurance company to get ap- 
proval before they start taking care of them? 
I don’t think so. Just ask yourself what you 
want. Most of us wouldn’t have to worry 
about it. Millions of Americans do. Should 
we change that? We say yes; they say no. 

Here’s another thing that happens. Sup- 
pose you've got an HMO, and your employer, 
as he or she ought to have the right to do, 
has to change insurers at a certain time. 
Should they be able to make you change your 
doctor if you’re in the middle of treatment? 
If you’re a woman who is 7 months pregnant 
or 6 months pregnant and you've been going 
to the same doctor all the time, should they 
be able to force you to change obstetricians? 

What if you’re in the process—what if 
you've got some sort of lymphoma or cancer 
you're taking chemotherapy, and you're in 
the middle of treatment? Should they be able 
to make you change your oncologist, or 
should there be protections against that? We 
say, yes, there should be protections, and you 
ought to be able to complete your treatment 
before you can be required to change doc- 
tors. They say no. 

Should you have real protections of privacy 
for your medical records that are even strict- 
er than the ones we've got now, or should 
we make your records available to more peo- 
ple? They say, make them available to more 
people. We s: ay, not without your permission. 
We think, in this computerized age where 
everything about us is on a computer, we 
need more privacy protections, not fewer. 

See, all this is about the world we’re mov- 
ing into. And interestingly enough, there are 
43 managed care firms supporting our bill. 
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Why? Because they're out there doing the 
right thing already, and they’re being subje ct 
to unfair competition because they're deter- 
mined to take care of people. And they don’t 
think it’s right to have somebody else get a 
financial advantage with them just because 
they've got enough power to kill a bill in Con- 
gTeSS. 

So this is about the future. Man, I’m telling 
you, most of the medical stories you're going 
to be hearing in the next 10 years are going 
to be good medical stories—unbelievable ad- 

vances in medical research. Last year—how 
many people do you know, how many friends 
or family members have you had in your life 
who were confined to wheelchairs because 
of spinal cord injuries? Last year, for the first 
time ever, a laboratory animal got movement 
back in its lower limbs, after its spine had 
been shattered, because of a nerve trans- 
plant. 

How many people do you know whose 
child had some sort of predisposition to a 
medical condition that, if the parents had 
known when the baby went home from the 
hospital, they wouldn’t have suffered as 
much as they did? Within 5 or 10 years every 
mother will get a genetic code map of their 
children’s bodies, how it works, what the 
pluses and minuses are. Most of the medical 
stories are going to be good stories. And 
there’s going to have to be business manage- 
ment brought to the medicine like everything 
else. But you have to put people first. 

You know, Scotty is independent. We don’t 
agree on everything. When he doesn’t agree 
with me, he votes the other way. And most 
of the time, I imagine, his constituents 
agreed more with him than me. That’s what 
representatives are for. But I'll tell you some- 
thing, I never had any doubt that he was the 
same person in Washington that he was in 
Kentucky and that he wasn’t up there doing 
rhetoric to try to inflame people for no good 
reason. This election is about whether we’re 
going to put the progress of the country over 
the partisanship of Washington, whether 
we're going to put the people’s interest over 
the interest of politics, whether we're going 
to try to make America more unified as we 
go into the future or more divided. 

And you really can see this Patients’ Bill 
of Rights as a metaphor for every other issue. 
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[ could give you a speech about education, 
about how to preserve the environment and 
grow the economy, about how we're going 
to deal with the problems so horribly mani- 
fested in what we went through with our Em- 
bassies in Africa and all the losses of life. But 
every issue for the future—you just remem- 
ber—the right answer is new ideas, old val- 
ues. Take care of most people and those of 
us that are doing pretty well are going to do 
fine anyway. We'll figure out how to do fine 
if we've got a system that takes care of most 
ordinary Americans. 

That’s what this guy will do. He'll be a 
great Senator for the 21st century. I hope 
you will help him. I hope you will help Chris 
Gorman. We need every person we can in 
the Congress who believes in what Scotty 
stood up here and talked about today. And 
I thank you for being here to help him. 

God bless you. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. at the 
Seelbach Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
Representative Scotty Baesler, candidate for the 
U.S. Senate, and his primary election opponents, 
Lt. Gov. Steve L. Henry and Charlie Owen; 
Mayor Jerry E. Abramson of Louisville; Gov. Paul 
E. Patton of Kentucky; Chris Gorman, candidate 
for Kentucky’s Third Congressional District; Fred 
Cowen, candidate for Jefferson County judge/ex- 
ecutive; and John Y. Brown, former Kentucky 
Governor. 


Letter to Bill Joy and Ken Kennedy, 
Co-Chairmen of the National 
Coordination Office for Computing, 
Information, and Communications 
August 10, 1998 


Dear Bill and Ken: 

Thank you for your Interim Report advis- 
ing me of the President’s Information Tech- 
nology Advisory Committee’s (PITAC) find- 
ings and recommendations on future direc- 
tions for federal support of information tech- 
nology research and development. The Vice 
President joins me in thanking you and the 
other PITAC members for your guidance on 
how best to preserve America’s commanding 
lead in computing and communications tech- 
nology. 
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Our nation’s economic future and the wel- 
fare of our citizens depend on continued ad- 
vances and innovations in the information 
technologies that have produced so many re- 
markable developments in science, engineer- 
ing, medicine, business, and education. Sus- 
tained prosperity for America requires a 
steady stream of technological innovation. 
The knowledge-based society of the next 
century makes our participation in the front 
ranks of research essential if our nation is 
to capture the gains of scientific and techno- 
logical advances. Half of our economic pro- 
ductivity in the last half century is attrib- 
utable to science and technological innova- 
tion. One third of our economic growth since 
1992 has been spurred by businesses in the 
computing and communications industries. 
Information technology sustains our global 
competitiveness, provides opportunities for 
lifelong learning, and expands our ability to 
solve critical problems affecting our environ- 
ment, health care and national security. 

Through my Administration’s initiatives in 
computing and communications, such as the 
Next Generation Internet, the Defense Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency's support 
for breakthrough technologies, the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s high performance comput- 
ing programs, and the National Science 
Foundation’s Knowledge and Distributed In- 
telligence emphasis, we have laid the founda- 
tions for the technological advances that 
promise to profoundly transform the next 
millennium. Yet, to maintain this momen- 
tum, we must adequately fund critical federal 
investments in fundamental research. In my 
recent speech at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, I proposed significant in- 
creases in computing and communications 
research. Your proposed research agenda will 
help guide Dr. Neal Lane, my Assistant for 
Science and Technology, in developing a de- 
tailed plan for my review. 

For six years in a row, I have proposed 
budget increases to sustain American leader- 
ship across the frontiers of scientific knowl- 
edge. Most recently, I was pleased to sign 
into law the National Science Foundation 
Authorization Act of 1998, which will create 
new knowledge, spur innovations, foster fu- 
ture breakthroughs, and provide cutting- 
edge research facilities that will produce the 
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finest American scientists and engineers for 
the 21st century. I am hopeful that the Con- 
gress and my Administration can work to- 
gether to advance the leading edges of com- 
putational science to help us discover new 
technologies that can make this a better 
world. We have a duty—to ourselves, to our 
children, and to future generations—to make 
these and other farsighted investments in 
science and technology to take America into 
the next century well-equipped for the chal- 
lenges and opportunities that lie ahead. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this letter 


Remarks at a Unity ’98 Dinner in 
Chicago, Illinois 
August 10, 1998 


Thank you very much. First of all, 1 want 
to thank all the previous speakers for saying 
everything that needs to be said; I am free 
to say whatever I like. I am deeply indebted, 
as all of you know, to this city and this State 
for many things, the most important of which 
is clearly the First Lady, who asked me to 
be remembered to all of you tonight. 

I have a picture on my wall in my office 
of Hillary and me on St. Patrick’s Day in 1992 
in Chicago—that was the night of the pri- 
maries in Illinois and Michigan, the night we 
knew that unless the wheel completely ran 
off, I would probably become the nominee 
of our party. And from that day and before 
to this, no place has been better to us and 
to the Vice President and to our whole team 
than the city of Chicago and the State of IIli- 
nois. And I am profoundly grateful to all of 
you, and I thank you for it. 

I also want to say a word of appreciation 
to Steve Grossman who has done a magnifi- 
cent job. I thank Congressman Rangel who 
has to put on his uniform every day. He’s 
now in the most severe combat he’s been 
in since the Korean war, I think, with the 
Republicans in the House, but he holds up 
his end right well. And I thank you, Charles. 
I’m proud of you in every way. 
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I want to thank Secretary Daley, who will 
soon get over being 50. [Laughter] Oh, to 
be 50 again. [Laughter] It’s all a matter of 
perspective, you know. I want to thank 
Mayor Daley for his leadership here and his 
support and friendship. I thank Senator Dur- 
bin for many things and for being so coura- 
geous in his leadership to protect our chil- 
dren against the dangers of tobacco, to keep 
our streets and our communities safe, and 
many other things. I want to say a little more 
about Carol Moseley-Braun in a moment. 

I want to thank Reverend Jesse Jackson 
for being a good friend of my family in per- 
sonal as well as political ways, and for doing 
a superb job for our country as our Special 


Envoy to Africa, a very important part of 


America’s future. Thank you, Reverend Jack- 
son, for doing that. 

Now, you heard all the politics. I would 
like to talk a little bit about—specifically 
about Illinois and how if fits into the larger 
picture of America and our future. I ran for 
President because I honestly believed our 
country was not doing what was nece ssary 
to prepare for a new century, a new millen- 
nium, a completely new way of living and 
working and relating to each other and the 
rest of the world. And I think that what we 
have sought to do is best captured in the 
theme the First Lady picked for our Millen- 
nium Project, the things we are doing over 
the next 2% years to celebrate the coming 
of a new century and a new millennium. The 
theme is: Honoring the past; imagining the 
future. 

And that is what we have tried to do: to 
offer new ideas based on our oldest values; 
to deepen the meaning of our freedom; to 
widen the circle of opportunity; to build the 
bonds of our Union stronger; to help America 
be the strongest force for peace and freedom 
and prosperity in the world; to give our chil- 
dren—all our children—the best chance to 
live out their dreams any generation of chil- 
dren has ever known. That is what we have 
worked on doing. 

Now, all those words sound good, and it 
is an important thing, words. They spark 
ideas. They spark the human spirit. They mo- 
tivate people to act. But in the end, you have 
to turn the words into action. And I would 
like to just give you one example. 
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The lion’s share of credit for the economic 
statistics the Vice President reeled off be- 
longs to the American people, to their hard 
work, their ingenuity, their good citizenship. 
But the policies of this administration have 
plainly played a role in giving people the tools 
to do what has been done and creating the 
conditions for success. 

If it hadn’t been for Carol Moseley-Braun 
or Glenn Poshard or Charlie Rangel or Al 
Gore, the economic plan in 1993, which 
drove interest rates down, drove the deficit 
down, got investment up, expanded our com- 
mitment to promote economic opportunity 
in the inner cities, including in Chicago, 
would not have passed, because it passed , 
one vote in both Houses, because every sin- 
gle member of the other party voted against 
it. And I want to tell you that I am proud 
to be a member of my party and proud to 
be an ardent supporter of the reelection of 
Senator Carol Moseley-Braun and the elec- 
tion of Glenn Poshard. 

There is—I was told today when I came 
into Chicago that Congressman Poshard’s 
opponent has an ad on attacking him for vot- 
ing for our 1993 economic plan, claiming it 
was a big tax increase, neglecting to point 
out that income taxes were raised on about 
two-tenths of a percent of the American peo- 
ple, that 5 times as many people in Illinois 
got a tax cut as got a tax increase—working 
families who need it the most—and that that 
bill lowered the deficit 92 percent before the 
bipartisan balanced budget agreement 
passed and, therefore, was the single most 
important vote to the economic recovery 
America enjoys today. 

I think Glenn Poshard should thank his 
opponent for advertising for him. It’s a good 
difference between Republicans and Demo- 
crats. They’re still trying to mischaracterize 
the bill that brought America back. And I 
hope you will send a message on election day, 
by reelecting Carol Moseley-Braun and 
electing Glenn Poshard, that Illinois likes this 
economy and will support people who 
brought it about. 

We have the lowest crime rate in 25 years. 
The crime bill of 1994 played a major role 
in that, with 100,000 police on the street and 
grants to communities like Chicago not just 
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to punish people, but to give our young peo- 
ple something to say yes to, so that more 
communities could have more programs like 
your after-school programs here and your 
summer school programs here. And most of 
the members, not all but most of the mem- 
bers of the other party voted against it. Carol 
Moseley-Braun and Glenn Poshard voted for 
it 

And so, if you like the fact that Chicago 
has all these new police officers under the 
crime bill and you like what has been done 
here to make the streets safer, I think you 
should show that you like it when words are 
turned into action by voting to reelect Carol 
Moseley-Braun and to elect Glenn Poshard. 
I think these are the kinds of things that you 
have to say to people. 

Now, as the Vice President said, we have 
to decide what we're going to do with the 
good times we have. We are sobered and 


humbled when our friends in Asia, who once 
we thought would never have any economic 
problems again, have their own struggles. 


But we should be humbled because, when 
things change fast, the ground can move, and 
the world is changing very fast 

We are heartbroken at what has happened 
in Africa to our Embassies, the tragic loss 
of life of American public servants and the 
more than 200 Africans who have died now 
and thousands wounded because some ter- 
rorist criminal wanted to hurt America. But 
this reminds us that freedom is a precious 
thing, prosperity is a wonderful thing, but in 
a dynamic world they bring re sponsibilities. 

And this election year should not be about 
negative 30-second ads, or all the mean 
things they've said about me or the rest of 
you, or any mean thing we can say back to 
them. It really ought to be about what do 
we do now. We have been given the gift of 
this moment of prosperity, which gives us 
confidence and energy. What do we do with 
it? 

What have you done in the times in your 
life when you thought everything was hunky- 
dory? After things have been tough—and 
they were tough for America for a long 
time—the natural thing to do is to sort of 
say, “Man, I have been working like crazy. 
This is great. Leave me alone. Give me a 


break.” 
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That was really, in fairness, the import be- 
hind the quote by the Speaker that the Vice 
President read, “We don’t really have to do 
anything. We just have to avoid another shut- 
down and get out of town. And things are 
so good, and we’ve got more money than the 
Democrats do. We'll be fine in the election. 
We'll worry about all of this tomorrow.” 

And that is playing into what is often the 
dominant feeling in human nature. I suggest 
to you it would be a mistake for us to have 
that attitude today as a nation and that in- 
stead, we ought to say, “Hey, we may not 
get a time this good again for a while. Let's 
take this time to think about the big, long- 
term challenges this country faced, and let’s 
go on and face them and deal with them now. 
If not now, when? If we can’t do it now, when 
will we ever have a better time?” And that’s 
what we ought to be thinking about now. 

So I'll tell you what I think they are, in 
no particular orde ‘r—you may have different 
rank order. They've been alluded to already, 
but let me just tell you because this is why 
it’s important to have people in the positions 
of Congressmen and Senators who will make 
good decisions about this. 

One of the biggest challenges this country 
is going to face—every adv anced country is 
going to face it—is when all the baby 
boomers retire. I know; I’m the oldest of the 
baby boomers. I’m the oldest man my age 
in America [Laughter] Think about 
that. Because we are the biggest group of 
Americans ever to live, until this group of 
kids that just started school last year, when 
we retire, at present rates of retirement, birth 
rates, and immigration rates, for the first time 
since Social Security came in, there will only 
be about two people working for every one 
person eligible for Social Security. 

The system we have that has literally on 
its own lifted half of our elderly people out 
of poverty, is unsustainable as it is. But it 
has done a lot of good for the elderly, for 
the disabled, for children whose parents die 
when they're still children. So one of the 
things that we have to do—and we ought to 
do it early next year—we ought to stop fool- 
ing around with it. The longer we wait, the 
harder it will be. We are prosperous now. 


now. 
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We are confident now. We should reform So- 
cial Security to preserve its best characteris- 
tics and make sure it will survive into the 
21st century. 

You have to decide, who do you think you 
want to do that? And don’t you want some- 
body that will come in there and keep the 
very best of the system but have the courage 
to tell you what changes have to be made 
now? 

The same thing is true of Medicare. We 
have to do that. It’s a big challenge. That’s 


why I have said, “Let’s don’t spend any of 


this surplus on a spending program or a tax 
cut that I like, even something I would dearly 
love to do. Let’s don’t do that until we know 
we have done what is necessary to save Social 
Security for the 21st century.” 

Now, it’s election year. It’s popular to say, 
“I want to give you a tax cut,” or “I’m going 
to give you a new program, and we're going 
to have a surplus, and it’s projected to be 
such and such.” Well, let me tell you, we 
won't even have the surplus until October 
lst. And we’ve been waiting for 29 years to 
get out of the red. I'd just kind of like to 
look at the black ink for just a few months— 
(laughter|\—before we go squander this 
money that we don’t even have yet. 

And I think down deep inside you and 
every other responsible person in Illinois, 
Republican, Democrat, or independent, 
knows that’s the right thing to do. So go out 
and say, we ought to save Social Security first, 
and you're for that. 

I think everybody in America knows we've 
got the best system of higher education in 
the world. And one of my proudest achieve- 
ments as President is that, working with the 
Congress, we've opened the doors wider than 
ever before with the HOPE scholarships, the 
Pell grants, the work-study grants, letting 
people deduct the interest on their student 
loans, all of the things that we’ve done. 

No one believes we’ve got the best ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the 
world for all our children yet. No one be- 
lieves that because it’s not true. But we need 
it. And I have given this Congress an agenda 
for smaller classes in the early grades and 
more teachers and modernized schools, 
whether we're repairing old schools or build- 
ing new ones, and connecting all the class- 
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rooms to the Internet and providing for bet- 
ter trained teachers and raising standards and 
trying to support things like the mayor’s re- 
forms here in Chicago, including more after- 
school programs and more summer school 
programs. 

And that school construction and repair 
initiative would not be a part of my program 
if it weren’t for Carol Moseley-Braun. And 
it ought to pass, and if you reelect her, you'll 
send a loud message to Washington that you 
believe it ought to. It’s an important issue. 

We just glanced over the Patients’ Bill of 
Rights today. You know, there are 160 mil- 
lion Americans in managed care. And when 
Hillary and I told the American people we 
had to find a way, because managed care was 
growing, to allow people to be in managed 
care to control costs, but we ought to make 
health care affordable and available and qual- 
ity for all Americans, we were attacked by 
our adversaries, saying we wanted to have 
the Government take over health care. 

I'll tell you something interesting. When 
they attacked me for that, 40 cents on the 
dollar of health care dollars came from public 
sources. Do you know what it is today? Forty- 
seven cents, not 40. Do you know why? Be- 
cause employers cannot afford to buy health 
insurance, so they don’t cover their employ- 
ees, and more and more people even in the 
work force are eligible for Government-fund- 
ed programs today. 

But 160 million Americans in Medicare— 
our Patients’ Bill of Rights is the next big 
item on the health care agenda. Why? Be- 
cause we think that it’s a good thing to man- 
age health care costs and control them, but 
you ought to be able to go to an emergency 
room if you get hurt, without having to lay 
there on the gurney. How would you feel 
if somebody in your family were in a car 
wreck, lying in an emergency room on a 
gurney, and you're trying to call the insur- 
ance company to get authorization? We be- 
lieve if somebody needs a specialist, they 
ought to be able to get a specialist. And if 
the doctor believes that, he ought to be free 
to say so. That’s what we believe. 

We believe if a woman is 6 months preg- 
nant and her employer changes insurance 
carriers, she ought not to have to give up 
her obstetrician before the baby’s born. Or 
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if somebody is taking chemotherapy and they 
are 80 percent of the way through and the 
same thing happens, they ought to be able 
to stay with their oncologist until the treat- 
ment is over. But it doesn’t always happen 
today. 

That’s what this Patients’ Bill of Rights is 
about. It’s about common sense, balancing 
of the need to control costs on the one hand 
with the need never to forget that the health 
care of the American people comes first. We 
are for that. We have a few—a very few— 
Republicans who are helping, and God bless 
them, including the physician representing 
the State of Iowa in the House of Represent- 
atives, a brave man, Congressman Ganske. 
But the leadership of the other party is 
against this. And what they would do would 
make it weaker. 

We believe, with all this stuff being com- 
puterized, you ought to have more privacy 
in your medical records, not less. And I think 
most of you think that. That’s what the Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights is about. Carol Moseley- 
Braun is for it. The leadership of the other 
party is against it. On that ground alone you 
should make sure she gets reelected. This 
is a big battle for how you and your families 
and your children will live in the 21st cen- 
tury. 

i could go right down the list with the envi- 
ronment; with the need for us to build one 
America working together; with the need to 
provide more economic opportunity in inner 
cities, isolated rural areas where there has 
been no opportunity; and with the need for 
America to fulfill its responsibilities. The 
Vice President made the remarks about the 
International Monetary Fund and the U.N. 

You know, Reverend Jackson and | and 
the First Lady and a big delegation, we just 
went to Africa not very long ago. Believe it 
or not, several of those African economies 
are growing at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 percent a year. 
They want to buy our products. They want 

be our partners. An investment there 
today will pay our children many times over 
in return tomorrow. 

All over the world, people still look to us 
to take the lead to stand against the kind of 
terrorism that we experienced just a few days 
ago; to stand against the kind of racial and 
ethnic and religious hatreds that we see in 
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places like Bosnia, that are the part of the 
process of peace in the Middle East and 
Northern Ireland. 

And if we want to be a source of peace 
and freedom and prosperity all around the 
world, then we have to have people who will 
say in Congress, “I realize it’s not free. I’m 
prepared to invest in it and go home to my 
hometown in the heartland of America and 
say it’s important.” You know what is impor- 
tant in Illinois? How many people do you 
believe, if you went down to the central part 
of this State and said, “Do you know what 
the IMF is,” could give you an answer? Or, 
“It’s the International Monetary Fund; do 
you know what it does?” They might not 
know, but here’s why it matters. 

The International Monetary Fund pro- 
vides funds to countries in economic trouble 
in return for their willingness to undertake 
disciplined steps to improve reform and grow 
their economies. Why does that matter to 
you? We export half of our wheat and our 
corn—half of it. Forty percent of all of that 
goes to Asia. Today, the exports to Asia are 
down 30 percent. It’s costing the farmers of 
Illinois a pretty penny because there is a 
deep, profound economic crisis in Asia. And 
that will cost the people who do business— 
the farmers in Illinois a pretty penny. 

But the United States is strong, and we 
should be leading. We shouldn’t be looking 
for excuses not to assume our responsibility. 
We should be leading. 

Now, those are the big things. So I ask 
you to think big, be big. But remember, with 
every high-flown idea, with every passionate 
phrase, in the end, as Governor Cuomo used 
to say, you have to turn the poetry of a cam- 
paign into the prose of daily work. We must 
turn these passionate ideas into action. That's 
what this administration has been about. 
That’s what Carol Moseley-Braun has helped 
us to do. That’s what Charles Rangel has 
helped us to do. That’s why I hope you are 
here. And I would implore you to go out of 
here with a great deal of pride and energy 
and determination. 

When somebody asks you, “Why did you 
go to that Democratic fundraiser?” you can 
say, “Because I’m for saving Social Security 
and Medicare for the 21st century; because 
I’m going to keep working until our schools 
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are the best in the world; because I want 
American health care to be affordable and 
available and quality for all of our citizens; 
because I want to grow the economy and pre- 
serve the environment; because I want us to 
be one America across all the lines that divide 
us; and because I still believe our best days 
are ahead as long as we’re willing to stand 
up against the terrorists and stand up for 
freedom.” 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:35 p.m. in the 
Atrium at the Chicago Historical Society. In his 
remarks, he referred to Steve Grossman, national 
chair, Democratic National Committee Mayor 
Richard M. Daley of Chicago; and Mario Cuomo, 
former New York Governor. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the Bombing Incidents 
in Africa 

August 10, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

On August 7, 1998, two bombs exploded 
about five minutes apart at the U.S. Embas- 
sies in Nairobi, Kenya, and Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania. A number of American citizens 
were killed or wounded, and the embassies 
suffered extensive damage. 
State officials requested immediate medical, 
security, and disaster response assistance 
from the Department of Defense. 


On August 7, 1998, a Joint Task Force of 


U.S. military personnel from U.S. Central 
Command deployed to Nairobi to coordinate 
the medical and disaster response assistance 
arriving in Kenya and Tanzania. In addition, 
on August 8, 1998, teams of approximately 
50-100 security personnel each arrived in 
Nairobi and Dar es Salaam. These teams will 
enhance the ability of the United States to 
ensure the security of the American Embas- 
sies and American citizens in these countries. 

The U.S. forces comprising the Joint Task 
Force and the medical and security assist- 
ance come primarily from elements of the 
U.S. Central and U.S. European Commands. 
Other elements are U.S.-based units. Each 
of the armed services is represented. Al- 
though U.S. forces are equipped for combat, 
this movement is being undertaken solely for 
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the purpose of enhancing embassy security 
and ensuring the security of American citi- 
zens. United States forces will redeploy as 
soon as the additional security support is de- 
termined to be unnecessary. 

I have taken this action pursuant to my 
constitutional authority to conduct U.S. for- 
eign relations and as Commander in Chief 
and Chief Executive. 

I am providing this report as part of my 
efforts to keep the Congress fully informed, 
consistent with the War Powers Resolution. 
I appreciate the support of the Congress in 
this action to assist in embassy security and 
the security of American citizens overseas. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Strom Thurmond, President pro tempore of 
the Senate. This letter was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on August 11. 


Remarks at the Harry Tracy Water 
Filtration Plant in San Bruno, 
California 


August 11, 1998 


Thank you very much. Good morning. I 
asked Lorraine if any of her children were 
here, and she said they were all here. I would 
like to ask the members of your family to 
stand. [Applause] Everybody in Lorraine’s 
family, stand. Good for you. ‘There are your 
children, your husband. Thank you all. I’d 
say they were worth fighting for. 

‘Good morning, everyone. Thank you for 
braving this beautiful, but rather warm Cali- 
fornia sunshine to participate in this event. 
Thank you, Mr. Mayor. Thank you, Ann 
Caen, for your service and the reference to 
Herb. Thank you, Lieutenant Governor Gray 
Davis, for your support for the environment. 
Thank you to Superintendent Paul Mazza 
and the members of the facility here, all of 
the people who work here. I'd like to thank 
them for what they do to help improve the 
lives of the people in this area. Thank you 
very much. I know we have members of the 
San Mateo board of supervisors and other— 
perhaps other officials here. 
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And Id like to say a special word of appre- 
ciation to Congressman Tom Lantos and es- 
pecially for the reference he made to the ter- 
rible events a few days ago in Kenya and Tan- 
zania. We now have—as the Congressman 
mentioned, the American citizens who were 
killed there are coming home, and Hillary 
and I will go to Andrews Air Force Base to 
meet that sad homecoming plane on Thurs- 
day. In addition to that, you should know 
now, over 200—well over 200 African citi- 
zens have been killed and almost 5,000 in- 
jured. There are over 500 people still in the 
hospital in Nairobi in Kenya. 

I think it’s important for me to tell you 
that we have worked very closely with the 
Governments of Kenya and Tanzania in, first 
of all, determining and finding those who 
were killed and those who were injured and 
now in their treatment. And also they are 
working very closely with us in our attempts 
to find those who are responsible 

And I know this is terribly frightening to 
people when something like this happe ns, 


but in an ever more open world where peo- 
ple are traveling more and where more infor- 


mation and technology and, unfortunately, 
weaponry are available across national lines, 
and more and more information through the 
Internet, I think it is important that we all, 
as Americans, send a clear signal to the world 
that we are not going to back away from our 
involvement with other pe ople, and we are 
not going to back away trom our opposition 
to terrorism. It makes us more vulnerable as 
targets because we have taken the toughest 
stand around the world against terrorism. 
Now is the time to bear down, not back up, 
on that. And that is my determination. And 
I believe that’s what the American people 
support. And I hope all of you will. 

Let me say that today is a happy day be- 
cause it marks another step forward in our 
attempt to bring the American people the 
kind of life I believe that all hard-working 
citizens deserve. It is tempting because our 
own country has enjoyed so much prosperity 
and a declining crime rate, declining welfare 
rolls, and de -clining z other social problems, ris- 
ing wages. Particularly in a place like Califor- 
nia, where you had such a tough time for 
sO many years, it’s tempting at a good time 


like this for everybody to say, “Okay, we went 
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through all those tough times. Now we've got 
good times. Mr. President, leave us alone. 
We want to relax. W e want to enjoy this. We 
want to chill out.” I think that’s what some 
people say 

I think that would be a mistake. W hy? Be- 
cause all you have to do is pick up the news- 
paper any day or watch the news any night, 
and we see how fast the world continues to 
change—always changing—the way we work, 
the way we live, the challenges we face, the 
way we relate to each other rand the rest of 
the world. At a time like this we should take 
our prosperity and the self-confidence it has 
given us as a country and say, “What are the 
challenges of the future and how can we use 
this moment of opportunity, because we’re 
doing well, to take care of the long-term chal- 
lenges to our children’s future and to make 
America what it ought to be?” 

We have to, for example, save Social Secu- 
rity for the 21st century, before all the baby 
boomers retire and impose unbearable 
strains on the system as it’s now constituted. 
We have to make our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools the best in the world, just as 
our higher education system is now. We have 
to prove that we can provide affordable and 
quality health care to all people, which is why 
I’ve fought so hard for this Patients’ Bill of 
Rights. 

We have to expand opportunity into inner- 
city areas and rural areas and Native Amer- 
ican reservations where there has been no 
recovery yet. We have to prove we can live 
together as one America as we get more di- 
verse. We have to, as Tom Lantos said, fulfill 
our responsibilities in the world, because we 
cannot grow and prosper at home unless we 
are also strong abroad in pursuit of peace 
and freedom and prosperity. 

But one thing we clearly have to do is to 
prove that we can grow our economy while 
we improve the environment and _ public 
health. The two things must never be seen 
in conflict. When they are, we pay a price 
that is terrible, first in the environment, sec- 
ond in public health, and eventually in the 
health of our economy. 

And one example of that is what we’re here 
to talk about today: the importance of our 
drinking water. It may have been gold that 
brought people to California 150 years ago, 
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but water has enabled them to stay here and 
enabled this State to grow and expand to the 
point where now California comprises 13 
percent of our entire Nation’s population. It 
may be that the clear water that flows down 
the Sierra slopes and was miraculously a long 
time ago, through pipes and channels, taken 
into a reservoir here to provide water for this 
area was an even greater discovery than the 
gold. I think clearly it was. 

Few States are blessed with such a supply 
of fresh water and none have done more to 
put it to productive use than California. Still, 
although there are problems, and I under- 
stand there are still disputes over water, | 
have seen in my own administration how, by 
working patiently together with different 
groups, cooperation can win out to protect 
this vital resource so there’s enough for the 
farms, for the wildlife, and for the people. 

Now, we also have to work to assure the 
quality as well as the supply. That’s what 
we're here to talk about today. Mrs. Ross told 
you about what happened to her family and 
others in the Silicon Valley. Five years 
the citizens of Milwaukee found themselves 
with 400,000 people sick, dozens of people 
dead because a microbe called cryp- 
tosporidium had contaminated their water 
supply. 

The Vice President and I have 
hard to deal with this issue, to strengthen 
the Safe Drinking Water Act, to help com- 
munities upgrade treatment plants, and to 
zero in on contaminants posing the greatest 
threat. We required more industries to pub- 
licly disclose the chemicals they release into 
the air and water. The results of that have 
been quite remarkable. The factories re- 
quired to provide this information—listen to 
this, just the community right-to-know—the 
factories required to provide the information 
about the chemicals they release into the air 
and water have reduced their toxic releases 
by almost half. That’s what right-to-know can 
do. 

Now, today we take another important 
step to empower communities with informa- 
tion. Beginning next year, under a new EPA 
community right-to-know rule I’m announc- 
ing today, water systems across our country 
ment give their customers regular reports on 
the water flowing from their taps; to tell con- 
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sumers where the water comes from, wheth- 
er it meets Federal standards, as well as the 
likely source of any contaminants and their 
potential health effects. 

Thanks to these reports, contamination in 
the water will no longer be invisible to the 
eye. Families will see at a glance whether 
their drinking water is safe. When it is not, 
utilities will have a crystal-clear incentive to 
clean it up, and citizens like Lorraine Ross 
will not have to fly blind. They will be able 
to come up all over America, and they will 
know what they have to work with and what 
they must work toward. 

Safe water for our children is something 
all Americans agree on. This should not be 
a partisan issue. We've improved the quality 
of drinking water so much over the years, 
in fact, because of a bipartisan effort. And 
yet, there is in Congress today a disturbing 
trend to break up what is historically, at least 
for the last 30 years, been a bipartisan con- 
sensus on the environment. 

If there is ever an area where we need 
progress, not partisanship, it is to ensure the 
purity and safety of our environment. But 
there is a question about that. So far, Con- 
gress has refused to fund my clean water ac- 
tion plan that would help to restore the 
listen to this—the 40 percent of our waters 
that are still too polluted for fishing and 
swimming. 

In February, I proposed to add 100 na- 
tional and historic sites across our country 
to our endowment of protected areas. One 
of the things I’m proudest of that our admin- 
istration has done is that we have protected 
more land in perpetuity than any administra- 
tion in history except those of the two Roo- 
sevelts. And now we have 100 more sites, 
places like Bain Island, a haven for endan- 
gered wildlife in San Francisco Bay, and the 
grave site of John Muir, perhaps the greatest 
preservationist of all time. 

Believe it or not, the money has been ap- 
propriated for all these sites, but under the 
law, once they're selected, the congressional 
leaders must approve its release. So far, that 
approval has not been forthcoming for 
months and months. Today, for the sites in 
California and throughout the country, again 
I ask Congress to release the funds already 
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approved so we can preserve these precious 
places. 

We need progress and not partisanship in 
our efforts to avoid the degradation of our 
ocean waters. We had a big ocean conference 
out here on the Monterey Peninsula not very 
And we need it in our efforts to 
combat climate change and to do America’s 
part 

Just yeste ordi ty the Vice President an- 
nounced new data showing that the month 
of July was the hottest month ever recorded 
since climate records have been kept on 
Earth fly-by-night phe- 
nomenon—the 9 hottest years ever recorded 
have in the last 11 years; ‘97 
the hottest year ever measured 


long ago. 


This is not some 
occurred was 
; every month 
in "98 has been hotter than the preceding 
month in 97. And we need to work together. 

Yet many in Congress want to cut the com- 
technology, market-oriented ini- 
tiatives I have proposed to reduce our green- 
house gas emissions and to do America’s part. 
We can grow this economy, 


mon-sense 


reduce green- 


house gas emissions, improve the environ- 
ment. If we do not do so at some point in 
the not-too-distant future, our children will 
be living in an economy that is much reduced 
because we didn’t do right by the environ- 
And we should never forget that. 

Let me finally say that one of the things 
that I have found most frustrating in trying 
to create a bipartisan consensus on the envi- 
ronment is that I keep finding in all these 
bills that are sent to me legislative gimmicks 
called riders, which have nothing to do with 
the bills that pass, where the little rider is 


ment. 


designed to weaken some environmental pro- 


United States has. Lawmakers 
attached language to unrelated bills to 
cripple wildlife protection and cut through 
an Alaskan wildlife refuge with a $30-million 
road. These back-door assaults must also 
stop. We shouldn’t squander our bounty for 
short-term gain. 

Now, the people of California know this. 
From Monterey Bay to Lake T 
who haven't 


tection the 
have 


rahoe, people 
always seen eye to eye on any 
political issue are working together to pre- 
serve their water and land. We are re building 
at the grassroots level a consensus for pre- 
serving our environment, advancing the pub- 
lic health as we grow our economy. 
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That message needs to get back to Wash- 
ington, because every American has to come 
to grips with this fundamental challenge. We 
can never create the 21st century America 
we want for our children until we do not 
think of economic growth as divorced from 
the preservation of the environment and the 
public health. They must be seen as abso- 
lutely part of one indivisible effort to create 
the good life for the American people. If we 
do that and if we fulfill our responsibilities, 
then I’m convinced that for the children here 
in this audience, America’s best days are still 
ahead. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The P 


the plant 
nity activist Lorraine 


at 10:22 a.m. outside 
In his remarks, he referred to commu- 
Ross; Mayor Edward Simon 
of San Bruno; Ann Moller Caen, president, San 
Francisco Public 


resident spoke 


and her 
-aen; gubernatorial candidate 
and Paul Mazza, super- 
Water Treatment Facilities. 


Utilities Commission, 
late husband, Herb ¢ 
Lt. Gov Davis: 
intendent, East Bay 


Gray 
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Thank you. Well, thank you, Governor 
Davis. That sounds pretty good, doesn’t it? 
[Applause] That sounds pretty good. You 
know, Gray was up here making all those sort 
of funny, self-deprecating remarks about 
being duil, and I thought, well, as long as 
we carry Willie Brown along with us, all the 
rest of us will look dull. [Laughter] 

Mr. Mayor, it’s nice to be back in your 
city. I'd like to thank all the Members of 
Congress who are here: Representatives Har- 
man and Tauscher and Lantos and Sanchez 
and, I believe, visiting Representatives Reyes 
and McCarthy. Senator Cranston, thank you 
for coming. It’s good to see you looking so 
young and fit. 

When I was a young Governor, | used to 
go to Washington, DC, and every morning 
I'd get up very early and go running along 
The Mall in W: ashington. And I would end 
down there around—there’s a pool right in 
front of the Capitol, and I'd run around that 
three or four times. The only person I ever 
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saw up that early running was Alan Cranston. 
And I've never forgotten it, and I am de- 
lighted to see him. 

I want to compliment the Democrats in 
California on putting together such an im- 
pressive ticket, with Cruz Bustamante and 
my longtime friend Phil Angelides and Sen- 
ator Lockyer and Michela Alioto, who used 
to work with us in the administration; 
Delaine Eastin and Kathleen Connell 
these people are very, very impressive, and 
they'll be a good team with Gray Davis. And 
I want to compliment you on that. 

I'd also like to say to Gray and Sharon, 
I thank you for offering yourselves to Califor- 
nia and to its future. I am deeply indebted, 
and I promised myself I would never come 
out here again without just saying thank you 
to the people of California for making it pos- 
sible for Hillary and me and for Al and Tip- 
per Gore to serve our country, to help to 
move America forward, help to bring 
America back. And of course, now I have a 
little extra debt to California for the edu- 
cational opportunity you're giving to our 
daughter. And I thank you for that. 

I want to make a few brief points. Every- 
thing that needs to be said has been said; 
not everyone has said it yet. But I would like 
to make a couple of points that I’d ask you 
to keep in mind between now and the No- 
vember election as events heat up and un- 
fold. I am very glad and grateful that you 
have come here to this fundraiser, that you 
have contributed to this good man’s worthy 
campaign, and I thank you for that. But one 
of the things we really need in America and 
in California at this moment of renewed 
prosperity and opportunity is for people to 
take more interest in the daily work of citi- 
zenship and to understand that there really 
is a connection between the decisions elected 
officials make and the consequences we feel 
in our daily lives. 

That is so important. It may sound so self- 


evident to you. But do you ever ask yourself 


why an otherwise responsible person who has 
to get up and work every day and forced to 
pay taxes, and if times are bad, suffers for 
it, and if times are good, benefits from it— 
a normal American that doesn’t vote—mil- 
lions of them don’t? It is, I think, because 
they don’t understand the connection be- 
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tween the decisions made by people in public 
life and the conditions they face, and they 
don’t believe they can make a difference. But 
they can make all the difference. 

Now, if you look at where we are as a coun- 
try today compared to where we were—Gray 
said some of this—we have the lowest unem- 
ployment rate in 28 years and the lowest 
crime rate in 25 years and the lowest percent- 
age of people on welfare in 29 years; we're 
about to have the first balanced budget and 
surplus in 29 years, with the lowest inflation 
in 32 years, the highest homeownership in 
history, and the Federal Government is the 
smallest it’s been in 35 years. That’s pretty 
good. That’s pretty good. 

The American people deserve the lion’s 
share of credit for this because of their hard 
work, their ingenuity, getting over some of 
the economic problems of the eighties. But 
the policies of the Government are not unre- 
lated to what has happened. They have cre- 
ated the conditions and given people the 
tools to make these good things happen. 

And I say that because I think—if you 
think of the changes that have been made 
in the last 6 years and then the things you're 
facing here in this State over the next 6 years, 
I think you can make a compelling argument 
that it is more important than ever before 
who is the Governor of California. What is 
his philosophy—in this case, since you have 
two male candidates—what is the dominant 
philosophy? How is the job defined? How 
will their positions on issues and the actions 
they take affect the lives that you and your 
children and the people you care about live? 
Will it be something that fits in with what 
we have tried to do in Washington to bring 
America back? Will it be an administration 
that makes the most of every opportunity that 
we could provide in the next 2 years and, 
hopefully, beyond? 

This is an important election. This is a 
huge deal. If we’ve had the smallest Federal 
Government in 35 years, it means that we 
have, among other things, given more flexi- 
bility to the States in how they pursue edu- 
cation reform. One thing the legislature has 
done—thank you, Senator Lockyer—that I 
approve of strongly is to support the charter 
school movement out here, which are public 
schools, but they're created under new rules 
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without so much hassle from central adminis- 
tration, and they have high standards, and 
they only stay in existence as long as they 


meet th It is a great reform. California 


mem. 
is now leading the way there. 

Now, we have all kinds of programs to sup- 
port those charter schools. When I became 
President, there was one charter school 
America. And I was out there talking about— 
in 1992 it wasn’t one of the more widely ap- 
plauded parts of my campaign speech be- 
cause most people ‘didn’t know what they 
were. There are now 1,000: 1,000. And I 
want there to be at least 3,000 by the year 
2000. It’s very important. In California, 
you've got all these different kinds of folks 
with all these different challenges and ideas 
and opportunities; this is the ideal place in 
America to have a real generation of this. It 
will matter a lot what the policy of the admin- 
istration is on this. 

We are ahead of schedule and under budg- 
et in putting 100,000 police officers on the 
street. That has contributed to the decline 


in the crime rate. And I just want to say it’s 


important to remember that it matters 
whether the mayors and whether the Gov- 
ernor really believe in what we're trying to 
do and are really trying to help grassroots 
law enforcement officials drive the crime rate 
down to make sure California gets its fair 
share of those remaining officers. 

In the Balanced Budget Act, we passed 
a bill, as a part of the Balanced Budget Act, 
to provide for health insurance for 5 million 
children—mostly the children of the working 
poor who do not have health insurance. But 
the system by which they will be insured 
must be developed State by State. Now, from 
the day I became President, even before, I 
was besieged by appeal from representatives 
from California about the unfair cost Califor- 
nia bore of health care because the Federal 
Government didn’t pick up its legitimate 
share of what should be the health care bur- 
dens of the State of California. 

Now, 
America’s population, but rnore—I'll bet you 
anything—more of the percentage of unin- 
sured children who are eligible for this pro- 
gram. You need somebody who believes in 
the potential of government to alleviate prob- 
lems and strengthen our common life to be 


California’s about 13 percent of 
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the Governor, to make sure that we do this 
right. 

I worked very hard to get that $24 billion 
in that Balanced Budget Act. I want 5 million 
kids to know and I want their parents to have 
the peace of mind, to know that they can 
have health care if they need it. But it has 
to be implemented by the 
anyway, you get the point. 

Gray and I were out here the other day; 
we were talking about—we had this oceans 
conference on the Monterey Peninsula. We 
had to face the fact that the ocean quality 
in this country is deteriorating. The global 
warming, among other things, is changing the 
whole biostructure along the coastline, and 
we need to help meet this challenge. Now, 
some of this is a national challenge, but some 
of it is a State chalienge. You can’t think of 
an area of our common life where it won't 
make a difference who the Governor is. 

I spent a lot of time talking about our big 
challenges as a nation: education; growing 
the economy while preserving the environ- 
ment; exte nding economic opportunity to 
people who haven't felt it, even in the recov- 
ery; quality health care for everybody; pass- 
ing a Patients’ Bill of Rights to guarantee 
people the right, even in an HMO, to emer- 
gency room care and appropriate specialists, 
privacy for their records. These kinds of chal- 
lenges are important—proving that we can 
be one America across all the racial and eth- 
nic and religious and other lines that divide 
us. And by the way, I’m getting sick and tired 
of coming to San Francisco and saying, as 
I must say one more time, Jim Hormel 
should have a hearing. Anyway, these are big 
issues. 


Governors. So, 


Now, in almost everything—there is one 
thing I have to do in the next year that I 
don’t believe the Governors can help or hurt 
on, and that is that Congress should not 
spend any of this surplus until we have saved 
Social Security for the 21st century and alle- 
viated the questions that are there. And we 
have some national security matters, as we’ve 
been painfully reminded of in the last few 
days, that are national. Every other single 
challenge I’m trying to get our country to 
face will be better met if there is a strong 
person in the Governor's office who has your 
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values and cares 
children. 

I have to put in a plug, too, for Senator 
Boxer and for the Members of our House 
delegation that are up. You know, everybody 
is going around celebrating the new econ- 
omy. But I just want to remind you that way 
back in 1993, 5 years ago this month, when 
all the chips were on the line and America 
finally had to decide whether we were going 
to unhook ourselves from this addictive defi- 
cit spending we had been doing, and I pre- 
sented a plan to the Congress to reduce the 
deficit by hundreds of billions of dollars, 
there was not a single member of the other 
party that voted for it, and it passed by one 
vote in both Houses. 

So I would say to the people of California, 
if you like where the California economy is 
today, remember, if Barbara Boxer had voted 
the other way, we wouldn’t be here today. 
And she deserves to be reelected to the Sen- 
ate this November. 

So here’s the last point I want to make. 
I thank you for being here. I thank you for 
contributing to Gray Davis. I thank you for 
your good citizenship. I thank you for the 
support of the initiatives of the administra- 
tion, for the friendship you have given to the 
First Lady, to me, to the Vice President, to 
our families. And I will always be grateful 
to California. But the thing that I don’t want 
to see happen is this: The most natural thing 
in the world when times are good, after 
they've been tough, is for people to relax 
when times are good. Isn’t it? It’s natural in 
your personal life, your family life, your busi- 
ness life. People say to me all ‘the time, “Man, 
it was tough out here before the last 4 or 
5 years; we worked hard to get California 
back.” My advice to you is to go out and 
tell your friends and neighbors ‘that this is 
a time too dynamic to rest in. You can enjoy 
it, but you can’t take it for granted, and you 
can’t kick back. 

I think the only thing that could keep this 
good man from be coming Governor is a low 
voter turnout caused by people who think 
that things have been made all right, there- 
fore there is nothing for them to do, and the 
consequences are not so great. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. When things are 
changing as fast as they are changing now, 


about the future of your 
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good times are not to be relaxed in, they are 
to be seized, used, made the most of. We 
have the confidence, the resources to face 
the long-term challenges of the country, to 
think about the future. That’s what you've 
got to go out and tell people. 

So you give him the contributions; that 
makes it possible for his voice to be heard 
across a bigger microphone. But you have 
a voice every day. You come in contact with 
people every day. And you have to convey 
your sense of confidence and pride in the 
people you support and where we are now, 
but also a sense of urgency, that we _: 
big challenges to face. that the world i 
changing, and that our best days are before 
us, but only if we remember our fundamental 
responsibilities as citizens to the future. 

California has always been about the fu- 
ture. This is not a time to relax and that is— 
pursue it. We've worked too hard to get this 
far. We have to take advantage of it. And 
the best way to do it is to elect Gray Davis 
Governor. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom at the Westin Saint Francis 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Mayor Willie 
L. Brown, Jr., of San Francisco; State Assembly 
Speaker Cruz Bustamante, candidate for Lieuten- 
ant Governor; Phil Angelides, candidate for State 
treasurer; State Senator Bill Lockyer; Michela 
Alioto, candidate for California secretary of state; 
Delaine Eastin, State superintendent of public in- 
struction; Kathleen Connell, State controller; and 
James C. Hormel, nominee for Ambassador to 
Luxembourg. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks 
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First of all, I think we should tell Gray 
Davis that he’s going to have to stop getting 
so many laughs and having so many good 
lines in his speeches. He’s going to com- 
pletely destroy his reputation. [Laughter] 

I want to thank Bruce and Janet for having 
us in their magnificent home, and especially 
out here in this beautiful open-air area. I 
want to thank them for putting those trees 
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up so I can’t look down on Riviera and be 
distracted while I speak tonight. [Laughter] 

I'd like to say a special word of apprecia- 
tion to Janet for being involved in the Los 
Angeles Conservation Corps. That corps and 
a remarkable project that began in Boston 
called City Year were the two inspirations for 
me for the proposal I made in the 1992 cam- 
paign to have a national community service 
program, AmeriCorps. And when it was cre- 
ated, it was one of the proudest moments 
of my life. We've now given about 100,000 
young people a chance to work in commu- 
nities in all kinds of work all across America, 
some of them with the L.A. Conservation 
Corps and, in so doing, to earn some money 
for college as well. And it’s very, very impor- 
tant. 

I think that the more we can get people 
when they're young to do community service 
and to do it with people who are different 
than them—different in terms of race, in in- 
come, in background—the more likely we 
are to succeed in building one America. 

I also promised myself a long time ago that 
I'd never come to California again without 
saying a profound word of thanks to the peo- 
ple of this State for giving Hillary and me 
and Al and Tipper Gore and our administra- 
tion a chance to serve, a chance to do the 
work we have done this last 542 years. And 
no matter what you read, every day has been 
a joy for me, and I have loved it. 

I have tried to be a good President for 
California, and I could mention 10 or 11 
things. But a lot of you thanked me for 
spending all day with Gray Davis. But I can 
tell you, I can’t think of a better gift I could 
give the people of California than playing 
some role in the election of this good man 
to the governorship. It will be great for your 
future. 

I was just sitting up there listening to Gray 
talk, and I—he mentioned the education 
issues and the difference between himself 
and his opponent—the crime issues. Last 
week I had Jim and Sarah Brady with me 
in the White House—you may have seen it. 
We celebrated the fifth anniversary of the 
Brady bill, another piece of legislation that 
most of the leaders in the other party op- 
posed. Since the Brady bill became law, 
about a quarter of a million people with 
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criminal and mental health histories that 
were destructive have not been able to buy 
handguns. Let me break it down just on the 
felons. Since I signed that bill into law and 
it took effect, 118 felons an hour—every hour 
of the day—have been denied the ability to 
buy handguns. 

Now, I feel very strongly about the assault 
weapons ban that Gray has tried—as he 
talked about the enforcement of the Califor- 
nia law. As most of you know, Senator Fein- 
stein was the leading sponsor of the bill in 
the Senate that we incorporated into the 
crime bill to ban assault weapons there. | 
have tried to strengthen that. I’ve tried to 
stop foreign manufacturers from getting 
around it. 

These kinds of issues tell you a lot not just 
about the issues but about the general atti- 
tude of people who would be in public serv- 
ice and, therefore, are a pretty good predic- 
tor of the kind of decisions they might make 
on hundreds of other issues. And the request 
I want to make of you tonight is that you 
do more than you've done here, because, 
keep in mind, the truth is that most of you 
will do all right whether Gray wins or not. 
But the people that are serving our food here 
tonight, the people that are parking cars, the 
people that work in every place of business 
that I pass on the way up here tonight, it 
makes a whole lot of difference to them and 
their children. And in the end, how your chil- 
dren and your grandchildren do will be de- 
termined more than anything else by how 
everybody else does. And it is profoundly im- 
portant. So I just want you to think about 
that. 

I also have to put in a good word here 
tonight for someone who is not here. I thank 
Congresswoman Jane Harman and Sidney 
for being here and Congresswoman Ellen 
Tauscher. They do a wonderful job for the 
State of California in the Congress. And I 
did get to go to Jane and Sidney’s, to their 
event for Gray, and having lost two elections 
myself, I can say two things. Number one, 
it’s not fatal; and number two, you know what 
the right thing to do is, but it’s not always 
easy. And she has done the right thing and 
then some, and I respect her for it im- 
mensely. And I thank her. Thank you very 
much. 
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I'd also like to say a word for Barbara 
Boxer, who isn’t here. That young man at 
the water treatment facility today, he did say 
to me, “Mr. President, my President, my life 
is better since you've been in. The California 
economy has come back; things are better 
here.” 

I want you to just remember one thing. 
I want to give a speech for Gray, so I don’t 
want to get off on Barbara too much, and 
besides, most of you know that I’m related 
to her by marriage, so you have to discount 
some of what I say. [Laughter] But in 1993, 
5 years ago this month, when the whole fu- 
ture of the economic ideas that I wanted to 
bring the American people was on the line 
in the economic plan I presented to Con- 
gress, when I said it would reduce the deficit 
by at least $500 billion and probably more, 
that it would bring interest rates down, get 
investments up, that it would also provide 
tax cuts to lower income working families and 
provide real incentives to invest in our cities, 
which had been neglected, and put more 
money into education, not a single Repub- 
lican voted for that bill. Not one; not one. 

The bill passed by one vote in the House, 
by one vote in the Senate. If Barbara Boxer 
had not voted for it—and keep in mind, she 
was elected in 1992 with only 47 percent of 
the vote, and she could not possibly have 
known for sure what the outcome would be. 
And all the Republicans were saying, “This 
will be a disaster; it will bring on a recession. 
We will attack the Democrats.” And she 
didn’t blink. She went right down the aisle 
and cast her vote, “Aye.” 

So when you look at the fact that we have 
the lowest unemployment in 28 years, the 
smallest percentage of people on welfare in 
29 years, the first balanced budget and sur- 
plus in 29 years, with the lowest inflation in 
32 years and the smallest Federal Govern- 
ment in 35 years, that vote alone, in my judg- 
ment, plus the fact that she has worn me 
out, just like Gray has, on offshore oil drilling 
and every other California issue I can pos- 
sibly think of—{laughter|—no family dinner 
with my extended family and all my wife’s 
family is ever free from an interruption of 
lobbying on your behalf—that deserves your 
support for reelection, and I hope you'll give 
it to her. 
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Now, I'll be brief. Gray gave you his cam- 
paign speech, and I won't give it to you again. 
I want to make a point that only I under- 
stand. Before I became President, I was a 
Governor for 12 years. Unlike Gray, I did 
get to live in public housing, and I rather 
enjoyed it. [Laughter] I don’t even know 
what it costs to rent a place; what am I going 
to do when I get out in a couple years? 
[Laughter] Anyway—and I think by experi- 
ence more understanding than anyone here 
could possibly have about the relationship of 
the National Government to the State gov- 
ernment, how it’s changed in the last 8 years, 
and why I have tried to make the Governor's 
job more important. 

But let me take one step back. One cru- 
sade I’ve been on all across America—every- 
where I go I make this point. I say I am 
grateful for the good times we now enjoy. 
I think the lion’s share of the credit goes to 
the American people for their hard work and 
ingenuity and good citizenship. But I think 
the policies of this administration have made 
a lot of it possible by creating the conditions 
and giving people the tools to make the most 
of their own lives. 

Now, after all California went through in 
the late eighties and early nineties, it is 
tempting for a State or for a nation to do 
what every individual or family or business 
is tempted to do after you've been through 
tough times and all of the sudden you're in 
the pink and things are going well. You want 
to just take a deep breath, relax, put your 
feet up on the couch, and forget about it for 
a while. Speaker Gingrich said the other day 
the only thing they had to do to hold the 
Congress was pass the continuing resolution, 
not shut the Government down, and just go 
home—don’t do anything, because times are 
good, people are happy, and they'll just vote 
for the status quo. 

My argument is that that would be the 
exact wrong thing to do for America at this 
time. And I'll just give you an example that 
I think makes the point. If I had come here 
in 1992 and said to you, “Vote for me because 
I have a crystal ball, and I can see the future, 
and in 5, 6 years, not only will we have the 
strongest economy in the world, but the 
value of the Japanese stock market will be 
one-half of what it is today, and they will have 
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no growth for 5 years,” you would think I 
had a screw loose, wouldn’t you? There’s not 
a soul in this place that would have believed 
me if I’d said that 5 years ago—maybe a few 
of you who understood the real estate issues 
and all of that. But most people would have 
said no. 

Now, I say that not to be critical of the 
Japanese. They are a very great people with 
enormous intelligence, enormous wealth, 
enormous potential, and they will be back. 
I say it to make this point: The world is 
changing more rapidly and more profoundly 
than almost any of us can understand—the 
way we work, the way we live, the way we 
relate to each other and the rest of the world, 
the nature of the foreign policy challenges 
we face. So when you have good times like 
this, but you know times are changing, if you 
want them to continue, the only responsible 
thing to do is to say, okay, we've got money; 
we've got confidence; we've got breathing 
space; we don’t have to worry about where 
our next nickel or meal is coming from; let’s 
look at the big long-term challenges and face 
them. 

Now, I believe this country has seven big 
long-term challenges, and I'll just mention 
them to you and you'll see what relevance 
it has to the Governor’s race, because the 
last four depend on what is done at the State 
level as well as what’s done at the national 
level 

Number one, we have got to stop playing 
with whether we're an isolationist power or 
whether we're going to lead the world for 
peace and freedom and prosperity. We have 
got to stop. We've got to pay our debts to 
the U.N. We've got to pay our debts to the 
International Monetary Fund. We've got to 
be proud and aggressive of what we did in 
Bosnia, what we did in Haiti, what we’ve 
done in Northern Ireland, what we're trying 
to do in the Middle East, what I hope we 
can do by stopping another horrible ethnic 
cleansing in Kosovo. We've got to be tough 
in standing up against terrorism from what- 


ever source and the spread of weapons of 


mass destruction. We've go to be willing to 
invest the money to do it, and we've got to 
realize that if we’re going to trade all around 
the world, we have to have a world where 
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commerce is possible because freedom is 
possible. We have got to do that. 

Now, number two, we've got to under- 
stand if we want to do good abroad in a world 
totally awash in racial and ethnic and reli- 
gious hatred, we have to be good at home. 
We have got to build one America across the 
lines that divide us. 

Number three, we have got to look out 
for the next generation and the implications 
of the retirement of the baby boomers. I can 
say that; I’m the oldest baby boomer. I don’t 
know how you call anyone who is almost 52 
a baby anything. [Laughter] But when we all 
retire, all of us baby boomers, people who 
are this year turning between 34 and 52 years 
of age, at present rates of work force partici- 
pation, retirement, birth rates, and immigra- 
tion rates, there will only be about two peo- 
ple working for every person drawing Social 
Security. That will put untenable strains on 
both the Social Security and the Medicare 
program as they presently operate. 

That is why I am so diametrically opposed 
to these suggestions that some in the other 
party have made that we're going to have a 
huge surplus, therefore, we ought to spend 
hundreds of billions of dollars right now on 
a permanent tax cut. If the surplus doesn’t 
materialize, do you think we'd repeal the tax 
cut? 

Look, it’s election year; I'd like to give you 
a tax cut as much as anybody else. Even 
though I’m not running, I want everybody 
else to win—that I’m for, that is. [Laughte r] 
But that would not be responsible. We don’ t 
know how much it’s going to cost to preserve 
what is essential about Social Security as we 
reform it to make it sustainable. And the 
same is true of the Medicare program. So 
I say, we've been waiting for 29 years to get 
out of the red; wouldn’t you like to spend 
just a few months looking at the black ink 
before we squander it all again? Isn’t that 
the right thing to do? [Applause] 

You see all these young people around 
here. The baby boomers I know, we are 
plagued with the thought that we will lower 
the standard of living of our children and un- 
dermine their ability to raise our grand- 
children because it will cost so much to take 
care of us when we’re old, and we don’t want 
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it to happen. And we'll find a right balance, 
but we can’t do it overnight. 

Now, those are three big challenges that 
the State doesn’t have anything to do with. 
We have to do that nationally. But what are 
the others? And Gray talked about a couple 
of them. 


Number one, we have the best system of 


higher education in the world. No serious 


person believes we have the best system of 


elementary and secondary education in the 
world for all our kids. Until we can say we 
do, we will never be what we ought to be. 
And we can help. I’ve got a good program 
for smaller classes, higher standards, better 
training of teachers, hooking up all the class- 
rooms to the Internet. But in the end, it’s 
fundamentally a State responsibility carried 
out by local people, ultimately in the schools, 
the principals, the teachers, the parents, and 
the students. It matters who the Governor 
is. 

Next, we've got to prove that we can grow 
the economy and improve the environment. 
A lot of it has to be done at the national 
level. The challenge of climate change pri- 
marily has to be done, I’m convinced, by a 
sensible program at the national level. The 
challenge of cleaning up our oceans has to 
be done primarily at the national level. But 
so much can and must be done here. 

I’m telling you, I was driving across Los 
Angeles today thinking, thank God the peo- 
ple of California stood up for clean air and 
cleaned up the air here. How many children 
are free of bronchial diseases in this State 
because you believed in the environment and 
because you understood you could do it and 
still have a strong economy? You don’t need 
someone in the Governor’s chair who does 
not believe that passionately. It is very impor- 
tant. 

Just two other issues, very quickly. Eco- 
nomic policy: We've got a great economic re- 
covery, but there are places—cities, rural 
areas, Indian reservations—where there is no 
free enterprise economic recovery. We can 
do something nationally; some of it has to 
be done at the State level. 

And finally, health care. You know, when 
Hillary and I tried to reform the health care 
system and the Republicans and the insur- 
ance companies beat us and said we were 
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trying to have the Government take over 
health care, they said, “Oh, they’re going to 
have the Government take over health care.” 
Of course, that wasn’t true, but that’s what 
they said. And they spent a lot of money, 
and they convinced a lot of people it was 
right. 

Let me give you an interesting statistic. 
When they beat our health care program, 40 
percent of all health care dollars came from 
public sources. What do you think it is today? 
Forty-seven percent. Why? Because private 
employers don’t insure as many of their em- 
ployees any more, and even lower income 
working people are now more eligible for 
Medicaid. 

Now, what I've tried to do is to find a way 
step by step to deal with that, to have the 
benefits of managed care without the bur- 
dens. That’s what ‘the Patients’ Bill of Rights 
is all about. And I think it’s very important. 

But let me give you one example. We 
passed in the Balanced Budget Act of 1997 
a bill, part of that to provide $24 billion to 
give health insurance to 5 million children 
who don’t have it, most of them in low in- 
come working families. Thirteen percent of 
the country lives in California, but a lot more 
than 13 percent of the eligible kids live in 
California—working people who can get 
their kids insured now because we put that 
money into the balanced budget. 

But the whole program has to be devel- 
oped by the States. They have to come up 
with a system to do it. That’s one of the big- 
gest responsibilities of a Governor today— 
figure out how his State or her State can get 
their fair share of money to get these children 
in working families so they can see a doctor 
on a regular basis and get preventive care 
so they don’t get sick, so their parents aren’t 
torn up with worry. 

Now, you te!l me—you know who the two 
candidates for Governor are—if you thought 
that was one of the most important respon- 
sibilities, and also you wanted less drain on 
your State tax dollars from people getting 
real sick and showing up at public hospitals 
and public health centers, which one do you 
think is more likely to spend more time de- 
signing an aggressive, appropriate plan to 
protect the working families of this State and 
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their health care? The answer is Gray Davis. 
It’s clear. 

You can see I don’t feel very strongly about 
this. [Laughter] If you think about it, there 
are seven big challenges this country is facing 
for the 21st century, Your of them, no matter 
what I do as President or whether I can pre- 
vail in Congress, depend upon having the 
right kind of visionary leadership at the State 
level. This is a big deal. And I want you to 
go out and talk to your friends and neighbors 
between now and November and tell them 
the only way this guy can lose this race is 
if a lot of people who care and know better 
don’t vote. Because they really don’t think 
it matters because they can relax because 
things are going so well. 

Things are going so well because of all the 
hard work we have all done together. And 
they will continue to go well as long as— 
but only as long as—we continue to face the 
challenges of today and tomorrow. 

That is the major case for Gray Davis. 
You’ve given him a chance tonight to have 
a bigger bullhorn, to get his message out. To- 
morrow you can give him a chance to have 
a lot more apostles one-on-one, and in the 
end, that can be even more important. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:38 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to re- 
ception hosts Bruce and Janet Karatz; former 
White House Press Secretary James Brady and 
his wife, Sarah, chair, Handgun Control, Inc.; and 
Sidney Harman, chief executive officer, Harman 
International Industries, Inc. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of these re- 
marks. 


Remarks at a Dinner for Lieutenant 
Governor Gray Davis in Los Angeles 
August 11, 1998 


Thank you. First of all, thank you for com- 
ing tonight. Thank you for making me feel 
so welcome. Many of you said especially kind 
things to me when I was going around and 
visiting with you, and I thank you for that. 

I thank Jeffrey and Marilyn for now—now 
I have visited in all their residences. [Laugh- 
ter) I’m three for three; I get to start on my 
second round now. And I thank them for hav- 
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ing all of us in here in this beautiful and, 
for this sort of political event, rather cozy 
setting. I’ve enjoyed it very much. 

We've been working all day, as Gray said, 
and you've probably heard about all the 
speeches you want to hear. I would just like 
to tell you a couple of things that are very 
much on my mind. First, I want to thank 
you and the people of California for giving 
me and Hillary and Al and Tipper Gore the 
chance to serve these last 542 years and to 
play our role in this country’s renaissance. 
I’m grateful for that. Second, I thank you for 
helping Gray Davis. I think he is a good man. 
I think he will be elected Governor if the 
people of California show up at the polls in 
November. 

Thirdly, I want to ask you to just think 
about one thing briefly and seriously, and 
that is, okay, California is back, America is 
moving forward—Gray reeled off the statis- 
tics, you heard them—we’re in the best 
shape we've been in a generation; our econ- 
omy is growing; our social problems are de- 
clining. What are we to do with this moment? 
And what does the race for Governor have 
to do with it? What does Senator Boxer’s race 
have to do with it? Is it really a good thing 
that a guy like Rob Reiner has put his neck 
on the line to put a proposition on the ballot 
to try to provide a better early beginning for 
our children? What does all this matter? 

And it may seem self-evident, but it’s not 
really. I mean, if you think about your own 
life, just go back over periods of your life, 
and you go through a really tough time— 
and just about all of us in this crowd have 
lived long enough to have had a few tough 
times—and then things get really good; what 
is the temptation? You want to say, “I had 
all these tough times and now things are 
going well for me, and I want to enjoy it. 
I want to kick back, relax, enjoy it, smell the 
roses.” That’s what people want to do, fami- 
lies want to do, businesses are inclined to 
do. 

And the point I would like to make, that 
I think is so urgent when it comes to the 
decisions the voters will make here in Cali- 
fornia this November, is that we can’t afford 
to do that now. We have to resist the tempta- 
tion of saying these good times can let us 
be a little bit lazy, and say instead: The world 
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is changing too fast; the challenges are still 
too profound; and we have an obligation to 
use these good times and the confidence 
they've given us to meet the long-term chal- 
lenges of the future. 

For me, it means we have to solve the 
problems of Social Security and Medicare 
before the baby boomers retire, so we can 
do it in a way that will provide dignity to 
my old age and our generation in a way that 
does not bankrupt our children and their 
ability to raise our grandchildren. So even 
though it’s election year, I’m against the Re- 
publican House proposal for a tax cut. We've 
had a deficit for 29 years; now we’re going 
to have a surplus—I'd like to look at the black 
ink for a few months and take care of our 
kids’ future before we squander it for politi- 
cal purposes. A good reason to vote to reelect 
Barbara Boxer—a good reason. 

We have got to resolve this ambivalent 
feeling that—or these messages that America 
has sent out because the votes, or lack of 
them, in Congress about whether we're pre- 
pared to continue to lead the world for peace 
and freedom and prosperity. We've got to 
pay our dues to the U.N., our debt to the 
International Monetary Fund; we've got to 
say we're proud of what we've done for peace 
in Northern Ireland, in Bosnia, in Haiti and 
what we're working on in the Middle East, 
the humanitarian disaster we want to avoid 
in Kosovo. 

We've got to say we're not going to let 
the terrorists back us down or get away with 
it in the wake of these horrible Embassy 
bombings in Africa. We have got to stand 
up for our leadership role in the world—for 
our leadership role in the world. 

We have got to face big challenges here 
at home. Let me just reel some of them off— 
Gray talked about some of them. We've got 
the best system of college in the world. One 
of the major achievements of our administra- 
tion is we’ve opened the door to college 
wider than ever before with tax credits and 
more scholarships and more work-study posi- 
tions and the national service program, 
AmeriCorps, to let people earn college schol- 
arship money. But nobody thinks we've got 
the best elementary and secondary system in 
the world. And it’s too late to have a debate 
about what to do about it. But I'll tell you 
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this: Every problem in American education 
has been solved by somebody somewhere, 
and there is no excuse for us not doing it 
everywhere. Now, that has to be done partly 
by the National Government, but largely at 
the State and local level. Which candidate 
for Governor do you really believe is more 
likely to make a contribution to that? 

We've got to continue the fight to provide 
health care to all of our people. At the na- 
tional level we need to pass a Patients’ Bill 
of Rights to balance managed care with pa- 
tient care and get the balance right. But 
when we passed the balanced budget bill, we 
made it possible for 5 million American kids 
to get health care, but we said the States had 
to figure out how to do it, here’s the money. 
Which candidate for Governor is more likely 
to see that more of California’s children get 
decent health care? 

We have to figure out a way to grow the 
economy while we preserve the environment. 
I hope all of you in this crowd believe that 
the phenomenon of global warming is real. 
It is. When I was out on the Monterey Penin- 
sula a few weeks ago, I went out with some 
young marine biologists from Stanford, and 
we stood in the bay there and we looked at 
marine life there that just 20 years ago was 
no further north than 50 miles south of there. 
That’s a phenomenal change in marine life 
because of the warming of the planet. But 
a lot of the environmental challenges of this 
State have to be met here in California. What 
candidate for Governor is more likely to help 
you meet the environmental challenges of 
the future and grow California’s economy? 
I could go on and on and on. 

The last thing I'd like to say is that one 
of the things that’s made me proudest to be 
a Democrat in the last few years is that we 
have continued to stand for the proposition 
that this has to be one America; that all the 
lines that divide us, the lines of race and reli- 
gion and income, all the other things that 
divide people in this society that have been 
used by people in political campaigns to drive 
wedges between us, that we have to over- 
come those things because what we have in 
common is more important than what divides 
us. 

And I believe that California sends a signal 
to America because this State is so diverse. 
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And the decision you make in the Governor's 
race here will have a lot to say about whether 
State politics continues to be a source of con- 
stant social division or whether you've got a 
Governor up there leading people to aspire 
to their better selves. And I don’t think 
there’s any question in your mind about 
which candidate is more likely to do that. 

And let me say one last thing on an issue. 
When I come to California, it makes my 
heart leap with joy to see so much prosperity 
where once there was so many problems. 
And I’m very proud of the role that we have 
played in it. But I just want to remind you 
that politics is more than speeches at events 
like this. After the poetry of the campaign, 
as Governor Cuomo used to say, there is the 
prose of making decisions—and a lot of them 
hard and controversial, with tough choices 
and trade-offs. 

Five years ago this month I presented to 
the Congress the economic plan that began 
the recovery of this country by driving the 
deficit down, driving interest rates down, 
driving investment up. The Republicans at- 
tacked it, characterized it unfairly as a tax 
increase on the whole American people, said 
it would be a disaster. And not a single, soli- 
tary Republican—after they have quadrupled 
the debt in 4 years—would step forward to 
vote for that plan. It passed by one vote in 
the House, one vote in the Senate. If one 
person had failed to be there, then the thing 
that set this whole recovery in motion would 
not have occurred. 

Barbara Boxer won by about 47 percent 
of the vote in 1992. She could have taken 
a powder because she didn’t have a majority 
going in, and she stood 7 feet tall and walked 
down the aisle and voted for the economic 
plan that we are now celebrating the con- 
sequences of in California and all over Amer- 
ica. For that vote alone, I believe she de- 
serves to be reelected in November, and I 
hope you will help her 

So let me ask you to go out here and talk 
about these things, talk about the issues that 
are on the ballot, talk about these candidates. 
You've given a much bigger bullhorn to Gray 
Davis by y your contributions tonight, and 
that’s very important. But it’s important that 
the people you come in contact with, many 
of whom influence a lot of other people, un- 
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derstand that this is not a time for sitting 
around, 
fast. 

Let me just ask you this. If somebody told 
you 5 years ago when I became Presiden 
5% years ago—that over the next 5% years 
America will become the strongest economy 
in the world with the strongest economy in 
a generation here, and meanwhile the Japa- 
nese stock market will lose one-half of its 
value and Japan will not grow for 5 years, 
you would not have believed that, I bet. But 
that happened. I say that not to criticize the 
Japanese—they’re a very great people; 
they’re brilliant; they're rich; they’ re strong; 
they’ re smart; and they’ ll be back—but to 
show you that you can never afford just to 
relax and stay with the established order of 
things. We have to ke sep doing what got us 
here. 

Now, when Hillary agreed to take over this 
celebration of the Millennium Project, she 
came up with this theme: Honoring the past 
and imagining the future. In a dynamic time, 
that’s what we all have to do. Gray talked 
about honoring the past by doing the right 
things for the future. And that’s what we rep- 
resent. 

If you look at the whole — of the 
country ay talked about “Saving Private 
Ryan.” | told him one of my ‘tensee parts 
of that movie was George Marshall reading 
Abraham Lincoln’s letter to Mrs. Bixby, 
which I used to read every Memorial Day, 
because it captures what America is all about. 

But I believe that the party I’m a part of 
and the candidates I’m supporting and the 
work we're trying to do embody the best of 
our past and the best hope for the future. 
Because what are we trying to do? We're try- 
ing to widen the circle of opportunity, deep- 
en the reach of our freedom, strengthen the 
bonds of our community. 

You've helped us to do that tonight. I hope 
tomorrow when you wake up you'll be proud 
you were here tonight. And I hope you'll 
want to talk to others about why we should 
not relax, we should thank God for the bless- 
ings we enjoy and do our best to preserve 
and spread them. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


because the world is changing too 
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NOTE: The President spoke at 10:10 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to din- 
ner hosts Jeffrey and Marilyn Katzenberg; film di- 
rector Rob Reiner, founder, I Am Your Child 
campaign; and Mario Cuomo, former New York 
Governor. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Statement on Signing the Emergency 
Farm Financial Relief Act 


August 12, 1998 


Today I am signing into law S. 2344, the 
“Emergency Farm Financial Relief Act,” 
which will allow farmers to receive their mar- 
ket transition payments earlier than usual. 
This legislation is necessary in a year marked 
by low crop prices, a series of natural disas- 
ters, and other financial strains in agricultural 
markets. By speeding up these payments, this 
law will help many rural American commu- 
nities and farm families, particularly those 


facing financial pressures through no ‘fault of 


their own. Secretary of Agriculture Glickman 
proposed this idea sialhar this year, and I am 
pleased that the Congress has moved forward 
on it. However, this legislation fails to pro- 
vide any additional direct Federal income 
support payments; it simply accelerates 
them. We must take further action to provide 
a proper safety net for family farmers during 
this difficult year. 

There is more we can do. Earlier this 
month, the Department of Agriculture pur- 
chased 535,000 tons of wheat for donation 
to ef people overseas, the first step in 
the plan I announced in July to purchase 
more than 80 million bushels of American 
wheat and wheat flour. This will help 
strengthen crop prices and meet humani- 
tarian needs abroad. I have also urged the 
Congress to move forward on the proposal 
of Senators Dorgan and Conrad to provide 
at least $500 million in eme rgency assistance 
to farmers who have been hit hard by natural 
disasters and low prices. Such emergency 
legislation would provide a supplemental 
crop insurance benefit to producers with 
multiple-year losses, compensate farmers 
whose crop and pasture land has been flood- 
ed, and provide emergency feed assistance 
to livestock producers suffering from 
drought. The Dorgan/Conrad proposal has 
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already passed the Senate, and I urge the 
full Congress to approve their amendment 
and send it to me for signature so we can 
give hard-pressed farmers the relief they de- 
serve as soon as possible. 

Moreover, Secretary Glickman and I have 
challenged the Congress to improve the farm 
safety net in a number of very specific ways. 
Our proposals would extend the term of mar- 
keting assistance loans; give farmers real 
flexibility in planting by allowing them to in- 
sure new and different crops; make credit 
more widely available and modify the “one 
strike” policy for farmers who had a debt 
write-down; use leftover Export Enhance- 
ment Program funds in future years for food 
aid and ye eal purposes; let farmers use 
USDA-guaranteed operating loans to refi- 
nance; and expand and improve crop insur- 
ance. Finally, the Congress must also end its 
delay on funding for the International Mone- 
tary Fund so that we can help stabilize the 
markets in Asia that are such important cus- 
tomers for our farm exports. 

[hese are tough times for many American 
farmers. We must continue to look for ways 
to help our farm communities get through 
them. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 


August 12, 1998. 


NorTE: S. 2344, approved August 12, was assigned 
Public Law No. 105-228. 


Memorandum on Assistance for 
Federal Employees Affected by the 
Embassy Bombings in Kenya and 
eee 


August 12, 1998 


Memerandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 
Subject: Assistance for Federal Employees 
Affected by the Bombings at U.S. Embassies 
in Kenya and Tanzania 

I am deeply saddened by the loss of life 
and suffenng caused by the bombings of the 
U.S. embassies in Nairobi, Kenya, and Dar 
es Salaam, Tanzania. I convey my deepest 
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sympathy and heartfelt sorrow to those af- 
fected by these senseless acts of violence. 
The Federal Government is committed to as- 
sist employees and their families in respond- 
ing to this tragedy 


As part of this effort, I ask the heads of 


executive departments and agencies having 
Federal civilian employees affected by the 
bombings (including Foreign Service Na- 
tional employees) to excuse from duty, with- 
out charge to leave or loss of pay, any such 
employee who is prevented from reporting 
to work or faced with a personal emergency 
because of the bombings and who can be 
spared from his or her usual responsibilities. 
This policy should also be applied to any em- 
ployee who is needed for security, relief, or 


recovery efforts as authorized by the chief 


of mission at each embassy. 

I am also directing the Office of Personnel 
Management to establish an emergency leave 
transfer program under which employees in 
any executive agency may donate unused an- 
nual leave for transfer to employees of the 
same or other agencies who were adversely 
affected by the bombings and who need ad- 
ditional time off for recovery. Workers’ com- 
pensation benefits are available in the case 
of Federal employees who were injured or 
killed in the bombing, as are certain other 
benefits. I am further directing the Office 
of Personnel Management and the Depart- 
ment of Labor to provide additional informa- 
tion and assistance as appropriate. 

William J. Clinton 


Remarks at a Memorial Service for 
Victims of the Embassy Bombings in 
Kenya and Tanzania at Andrews Air 
Force Base, Maryland 

August 13, 1998 


To the members of the families here, Sec- 
retary Albright, Secretary Cohen, members 
of the Cabinet, Members of Congress, lead- 
ers of the Armed Forces, members of the 
diplomatic corps, friends, and we say a spe- 
cial appreciation to the representatives here 
from Kenya and Tanzania. 

Every person here today would pray not 
to be here. But we could not be anywhere 
else, for we come to honor 12 proud sons 
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and daughters who perished half a world 
away but never left America behind, who car- 
ried with them the love of their families, the 
respect of their countrymen, and above all, 
the ideals for which America stands. They 
perished in the service of the country for 
which they gave so much in life. 

To their families and friends, the rest of 
your fellow Americans have learned a little 
bit about your loved ones in the past few 
days. Of course, we will never know them 
as you did or remember them as you will, 
as a new baby, a proud graduate, a beaming 
bride or groom, a reassuring voice on the 
phone from across the ocean, a tired but 
happy traveler at an airport, bags stuffed with 
gifts, arms outstretched. Nothing can bring 
them back, but nothing can erase the lives 
they led, the difference they 
they brought. 

We can only hope that even in grief you 
can take pride and solace in the gratitude 
all the rest of us have for the service they 
gave. 

The men and women who serve in our 
Embassies all around this world do hard work 
that is not always fully appreciated and not 
even understood by many of their fellow 
Americans. They protect our interests and 
promote our values abroad. They are dip- 
lomats and doctors and drivers, bookkeepers 
and technicians and military guards. Far from 
home, they endure hardships, often at great 
risk 

These 12 Americans came from diverse 
backgrounds. If you see their pictures, you 
know they are a portrait of America today 
and of America’s tomorrow. But as different 
as they were, each of them had an adventur- 
ous spirit, a generous soul. Each relished the 
chance to see the world and to make it better. 

They were: a senior diplomat I had the 
honor to meet twice, and his son, who proud- 
ly worked alongside him this summer; a 
budget officer, a wife and mother who had 
just spent her vacation caring for her aged 
parents; a State Department worker who 
looked forward to being back home with her 
new grandson; a Foreign Service officer born 
in India who became an American citizen 
and traveled the world with her family for 
her new country; a Marine sergeant, the son 
of very proud parents; an Air Force sergeant 


made, the joy 
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who followed in her own father’s footsteps; 
an epidemiologist who loved her own chil- 
dren and worked to save Africa’s children 
from disease and death; an Embassy adminis- 
trator who married a Kenyan and stayed in 
close touch with her children back in Amer- 
ica; a Foreign Service officer and mother of 
three children, including a baby girl; a For- 
eign Service member who was an extraor- 
dinarily accomplished jazz musician and de- 
voted husband; an Army sergeant, a veteran 
of the Gulf war, a husband, a father, who 
told his own father that if anything ever hap- 
pened to him, he wanted his ashes scattered 
in the Pacific off Big Sur because that was 
where he had met his beloved wife. 

What one classmate said to me of his 
friend today we can say of all of them: They 
were what America is all about. 

We also remember today the Kenyans and 
Tanzanians who have suffered great loss. We 
are grateful for your loved ones who worked 
alongside us in our Embassies. And we are 
grateful for your extraordinary efforts in great 
pain in the wake of this tragedy. We pray 
for the speedy recovery of all the injured 
Americans and Africans alike. 

No matter what it takes, we must find 
those responsible for these evil acts and see 
that justice is done. There may be more hard 
road ahead, for terrorists target America be- 
cause we act and stand for peace and democ- 
racy, because the spirit of our country is the 


very spirit of freedom. It is the burden of 


our history and the bright hope of the world’s 
future. 

We must honor the memory of those we 
mourn today by pressing the cause of free- 
dom and justice for which they lived. We 
must continue to stand strong for freedom 
on every continent. America will not retreat 
from the world and all its promise, nor shrink 
from our responsibility to stand against terror 
and with the friends of freedom everywhere. 
We owe it to those we honor today. 

As it is written: “Their righteous deeds 
have not been forgotten. Their glory will not 
be blotted out. Their bodies were buried in 
peace, but their names shall live forever.” 

Sergeant Jesse Nathan Aliganga. 

Julian Bartley, Sr. 

Julian Bartley, Jr. 

Jean Dalizu. 


Molly Huckaby Hardy. 

Sergeant Kenneth Hobson. 

Prabhi Guptara Kavaler. 

Arlene Kirk. 

Dr. Mary Louise Martin. 

Ann Michelle O’Connor. 

Senior Master Sergeant Sherry Lynn Olds. 

Uttamlal “Tom” Shah. 

May they find peace in the warm embrace 
of God. And may God give peace to those 
who loved them, and bless their beloved 
country. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:20 a.m. at Hang- 
ar 3. The transcript made available by the Office 
of the Press Secretary also included the remarks 
of Secretary of Defense William Cohen and Sec- 
retary of State Madeleine Albright. 


Statement on Signing the 


Biomaterials Access Assurance Act of 
1998 


August 13, 1998 


I am pleased to sign today the Biomaterials 
Access Assurance Act of 1998, which should 
help to ensure the continued availability of 
life-saving and life-enhancing medical de- 
vices. The bill protects certain raw materials 
and parts suppliers from liability for harm 
caused by a medical implant. Congress heard 
evidence that these biomaterials suppliers 
are increasingly unwilling to sell their goods 
to implant manufacturers. Although these 
suppliers have never been found liable, they 
fear that their costs to defend themselves, 
if dragged into litigation over the medical de- 
vice, would far outweigh the profits they 
would earn from supplying the raw materials. 
But without those materials, Americans 
would have to live without the heart valves, 
jaw implants, artificial hips, and other medi- 
cal devices (including many not yet imag- 
ined) that can help the victims of disease and 
injury stay alive or improve the quality of 
their lives. 

This bill addresses concerns that I raised, 
when I vetoed the product liability bill in 
1996, about that bill’s biomaterials provision. 
This bill is very narrowly crafted to accom- 
plish its specific objective—maintaining the 
supply of biomaterials. 
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Note: H.R. 872, approved August 
signed Public Law No. 105-230 


vas as- 


Statement on the Settlement of 
Holocaust Assets Lawsuits 
August 13, 1998 


I am pleased that Holocaust survivors and 
private Swiss banks reached a settlement of 
several pending lawsuits. Both sides dem- 
onstrated understanding, flexibilit,, and de- 
termination in re aching a that, 
once approved by the district court, will bring 
long-delayed justice to Holocaust victims and 
oF families. 

I applaud the work of the World lewish 
Congress and key Members of the U.S Con- 
gress for their roles in focusing attention on 
this important issue and for their strong ad- 
vocacy on behalf of the claimants. 

I also commend the active role played by 
Under Secretary Stuart Eizenstat and his 
team at the State Department, whose work 
with the parties earlier this year laid the 
groundwork for a settlement. 


settlement 


Notice—Continuation of Emergency 
Regarding Export Control 
Regulations 


August 13, 1998 

On August 19, 1994, consistent with the 
authority provided me under the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act 
50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.), | issued Executive 
Order 12924. In that order, I declared a na- 
tional emergency with respect to the unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national secu- 
rity, foreign policy, and economy of the 
United States in light of the expiration of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2401 et seq.). Be- 
cause the Export Administration Act has not 
been renewed by the Congress, the national 
emergency declared on August 19, 1994, 
must continue in effect beyond August 19, 
1998. Therefore, in accordance with section 
202(d) of the National Emergencies Act (50 
U.S.C. 1622(d)), Iam continuing the national 
emergency declared in Executive Order 
12924. 
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This notice shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and transmitted to the Con- 
gress. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
August 13, 1998. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:05 a.m., August 14, 1998] 


NOTE: This notice was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on August 14, and it was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on August 17. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Continuation of the National 
Emergency With Respect to the 
Lapse of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 

August 13, 1998 


Dear Mr Speake r: (Dear Mr. President:) 

On August 19, 1994, in light of the expira- 
tion of the Export Administration Act of 
1979, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2401 et 
seq.), I issued Executive Order 12924, de- 
claring a national e mergency and continuing 
the system of export regulation under the 
International Eme rgency Economic Powers 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.). Under section 
202(d) of the National Emergencies Act (50 
U.S.C. 1622(d)), the national emergency ter- 
minates on the anniversary date of its dec- 
laration unless the President publishes in the 
Federal Register and transmits to the Con- 
gress a notice of its continuation. 

I am hereby advising the Congress that I 
have extended the national emergency de- 
clared in Executive Order 12924. Enclosed 
is a copy of the notice of extension. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on August 14. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the National 
Emergency With Respect to Iraq 
August 13, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: Dear Mr. President: 

I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments since my last report of February 
3, 1998, concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Iraq that was declared in Ex- 
ecutive Order 12722 of August 2, 1990. This 
report is submitted pursuant to section 
401(c) of the National Eme rgencies Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1641(c), and section 204(c) of the 
International Eme mpency Economic Powers 
Act (IEEPA), 50 U.S.C. 1703(c). 

Executive Order a ordered the imme- 
diate blocking of all property and interests 
in property of the Government of Iraq (in- 
cluding the Central Bank of Ir: aq) then or 
thereafter located in the United States or 
within the possession or control of a United 
States person. That order also prohibited the 
importation into the United States of goods 
and services of Iraqi origin, as well as the 
exportation of goods, services, and tech- 
nology from the United States to Iraq. The 
order prohibited travel-related transactions 
to or from Iraq and the performance of any 
contract in support of any industrial, com- 
mercial, or governmental project in Iraq. 
United States persons were also prohibited 
from granting or extending credit or loans 
to the Government of Iraq. 

The foregoing prohibitions (as well as the 
blocking of Government of Iraq property) 
were continued and augmented on August 
9, 1990, by Executive Order 12724, which 
was issued in order to align the sanctions im- 
posed by the United States with United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution (UNSCR) 
661 of August 6, 1990. 

This report discusses only matters con- 
cerning the national emergency with respect 
to Iraq that was declared in Executive Order 
12722 and matters relating to Executive Or- 
ders 12724 and 12817 (the “Executive Or- 
ders”). The report covers events from Feb- 
ruary 2 through August 1, 1998. 

1. In Apri! 1995, the U.N. Security Council 
adopted UNSCR 986 authorizing Iraq to ex- 
port up to $1 billion in petroleum and petro- 


leum products every 90 days for a total of 
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180 days under U.N. supervision in order to 
finance the purchase of food, medicine, and 
other humanitarian supplie s. UNSCR 986 in- 
cludes arrangements to ensure equitable dis- 
tribution of humanitarian goods purchased 
with UNSCR 986 oil revenues to all the peo- 
ple of Iraq. The resolution also provides for 
the payment of compensation to victims of 
Iraqi aggression and for the funding of other 
U.N. activities with respect to Iraq. On May 
20, 1996, a memorandum of understanding 
was concluded between the Secretariat of the 
United Nations and the Government of Iraq 
agreeing on terms for implementing UNSCR 
986. On August 8, 1996, the UNSC commit- 
tee established pursuant to UNSCR 661 
“the 661 Committee”) adopted procedures 
to be employed in implementation of 
UNSCR 986. On December 9, 1996, the 
President of the Security Council received 
the report prepared by the Secrets ury General 
as requested by paragraph 13 of UNSCR 
986, making UNSCR 986 effective 
12:01 a.m. December 10, 1996. 

On June 4, 1997, the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil adopted UNSCR 1111, renewing for an- 
other 180 days the authorization for lraqi pe- 
troleum sales and purchases of humanitarian 
aid contained in UNSCR 986 of April 14, 
1995. The Resolution became effective on 
June 8, 1997. On September 12, 1997, the 
Security Council, noting Iraq’s decision not 
to export petroleum and petroleum products 
pursuant to UNSCR 1111 during the period 
June § to August 13, 1997, and deeply con- 
cerned about the resulting humanitarian con- 
sequences for the Iraqi people, adopted 
UNSCR 1129. This resolution replaced the 
two 90-day quotas with one 120-day quota 
and one 60-day quota in order to enable Iraq 
to export its full $2 billion quota of oil within 
the original 180 days of UNSCR 1111. On 
December 4, 1997, the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil adopted UNSCR 1143, renewing for an- 
other 180 days, beginning December 5, 1997, 
the authorization for Iraqi petroleum sales 
and humanitarian aid purchases contained in 
UNSCR 986. 

On February 20, 1998, the U.N. Security 
Council adopted UNSCR 1153, authorizing 
the sale of Iraqi petroleum and petroleum 
products and the purchase of humanitarian 
aid for a 180-day period beginning with the 


as of 
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date of notification by the President of the 
Security Council to the members thereof of 
receipt of the report requested in UNSCR 
1153. UNSCR 1153 authorized the sale of 
$5.256 billion worth of Iraqi petroleum and 
petroleum products. On March 25, 1998, the 
Security Council, noting the shortfall in reve- 
nue from Iraq’s sale of petroleum and petro- 
leum products during the first 90-day period 
of implementation of UNSCR 1143, due to 
the delayed resumption in sales and a serious 
decrease in prices, and concerned about the 
resulting humanitarian consequences for the 
Iraqi people, adopted UNSCR 1158. This 
Resolution reaffirmed the authorization for 
Iraqi petroleum sales and purchases of hu- 
manitarian aid contained in UNSCR 1143 for 
the remainder of the second 90-day period 
and set the authorized value during that time 
frame to $1.4 billion pending implementa- 
tion of UNSCR 1153. The 180-day period 
authorized in UNSCR 1153 began on May 
30, 1998. On June 19, 1998, the Security 
Council adopted UNSCR 1175, authorizing 
the expenditure of up to $300 million on 
Iraqi oil infrastructure repairs in order to 
help Iraq reach the higher export ceiling per- 
mitted under UNSCR 1153. UNSCR 1175 
also reaffirmed the Security Council’s en- 
dorsement of the Secretary General's rec- 
ommendation that the “oil-for-food” dis- 
tribution plan be ongoing and project-based. 
During the period covered by this report, im- 
ports into the United States under the pro- 
gram totaled about 14.2 million barrels, 
bringing total imports since December 10, 
1996, to approximately 51.5 million barrels. 

2. There have been no amendments to the 
Iraqi Sanctions Regulations, 31 C.F.R. Part 
575 (the “ISR” or the “Regulations”) admin- 
istered by the Office of Foreign Assets Con- 
trol (OFAC) of the Department of the Treas- 
ury during the reporting period. 

As previously reported, the Regulations 
were amended on December 10, 1996, to 
provide a statement of licensing policy re- 
garding specific licensing of United States 
persons seeking to purchase Iraqi-origin pe- 
troleum and petroleum products from Iraq 
(61 Fed. Reg. 65312, December 11, 1996). 
Statements of licensing policy were also pro- 
vided regarding sales of essential parts and 
equipment for the Kirkuk-Yumurtalik pipe- 
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line system, and sales of humanitarian goods 
to Iraq, pursuant to United Nations approval. 
A general license was also added to authorize 
dealings in Iraqi-origin petroleum and petro- 
leum products that have been exported from 
Iraq with United Nations and United States 
Government approval. 

All executory contracts must contain terms 
requiring that all proceeds of oil purchases 
from the Government of Iraq, including the 
State Oil Marketing Organization, must be 
placed in the U.N. escrow account at Banque 
Nationale de Paris, New York (the “986 es- 
crow account”), and all Iraqi payments for 
authorized sales of pipeline parts and equip- 
ment, humanitarian goods, and incidental 
transaction costs borne by Iraq will, upon ap- 
proval by the 661 Committee and satisfaction 
of other conditions established by the United 
Nations, be paid or payable out of the 986 
escrow account. 

3. Investigations of possible violations of 
the Iraqi sanctions continue to be pursued 
and appropriate enforcement actions taken. 
Several cases from prior reporting periods 
are continuing, and recent additional allega- 
tions have been referred by OFAC to the 
U.S. Customs Service for investigation. 

Investigation also continues into the roles 
played by various individuals and firms out- 
side Iraq in the Iraqi government procure- 
ment network. These investigations may lead 
to additions to OFAC’s listing of individuals 
and organizations determined to be Specially 
Designated Nationals (SDNs) of the Govern- 
ment of Iraq. 

Since my last report, OFAC has collected 
two civil monetary penalties totaling $9,000 
from one company and one individual for 
violations of IEEPA and ISR prohibitions 
against transactions with Iraq. 

4. The Office of Foreign Assets Control 
has issued hundreds of licensing determina- 
tions regarding transactions pertaining to 
Iraq or Iraqi assets since August 1990. Spe- 
cific licenses have been issued for trans- 
actions such as the filing of legal actions 
against Iraqi governmental entities, legal rep- 
resentation of Iraq, and the exportation to 
Iraq of donated medicine, medical supplies, 
and food intended for humanitarian relief 
purposes, sales of humanitarian supplies to 
Iraq under UNSCRs 986, 1111, 1143, and 
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1153, diplomatic transactions, the execution 
of powers of attorney relating to the adminis- 
tration of personal assets and decedents’ es- 
tates in Iraq, and the 
preexistent intellectual property rights in 
Iraq. Since my last report, 75 specific licenses 
have been issued, most with respect to sales 
of humanitarian goods. 

Since December 10, 1996, OFAC has 
issued specific licenses authorizing commer- 
cial sales of humanitarian goods funded by 
Iraqi oil sales pursuant to UNSCRs 986, 
1111, 1143, and 1153 valued at more than 
$324 million. Of that amount, approximately 
$298 million represents sales of basic food- 
stuffs, $14 million for medicines and medical 
supplies, $9.2 million for water testing and 
treatment equipment, and nearly $3 million 
to fund a variety of United Nations activities 
in Iraq. International humanitarian relief in 
Iraq is coordinated under the direction of the 
United Nations Office of the Humanitarian 
Coordinator of Iraq. Assisting U.N. agencies 
include the World Food Program, the U.N. 
Population Fund, the U.N. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the World Health Or- 
ganization, and UNICEF. As of June 29, 
1998, OFAC had authorized sales valued at 
more than $85 million worth of humanitarian 
goods during the current reporting period. 

5. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from 
February 2 through August 1, 1998, that are 
directly attributable to the exercise of powers 
and authorities conferred by the de claration 
of a national emergency with respect to Iraq, 
are reported to be about $1.1 million, most 
of which represents wage and salary costs for 
Federal personnel. Personnel costs were 
largely centered in the Department of the 
Treasury (particularly in the Office of For- 
eign Assets Control, the U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice, the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Enforcement, and the Office of the General 
Counsel), the Department of State (particu- 
larly the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs, the Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs, 
the Bureau of International Organization Af- 
fairs, the Bureau of Political-Military Affairs, 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Research, the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations, and the 
Office of the Legal Adviser), and the Depart- 


protection of 


ment of Transportation (particularly the U.S. 
Coast Guard). 

6. The United States imposed economic 
sanctions on Iraq in response to Iraq’s illegal 
invasion and occupation of Kuwait, a clear 
act of brutal aggression. The United States, 
together with the international community, 
is maintaining economic sanctions against 
Iraq because the Iraqi regime has failed to 
comply fully with relevant United Nations 
Security Council resolutions. Iraqi compli- 
ance with these resolutions is necessary be- 
fore the United States will consider lifting 
economic sanctions. Security Council resolu- 
tions on Iraq call for the elimination of Iraqi 
weapons of mass destruction, Iraqi recogni- 
tion of Kuwait and the inviolability of the 
Iraq-Kuwait boundary, the release of Kuwaiti 
and other third-country nationals, compensa- 
tion for victims of Iraqi aggression, long-term 
monitoring of weapons of mass destruction 
capabilities, the return of Kuwaiti assets sto- 
len during Iraq’s illegal occupation of Ku- 
wait, renunciation of terrorism, an end to in- 
ternal Iraqi repression of its own civilian pop- 
ulation, and the facilitation of access by inter- 
national relief organizations to all those in 
need in all parts of Iraq. Eight years after 
the invasion, a pattern of defiance persists: 
a refusal to account for missing Kuwaiti de- 
tainees; failure to return Kuwaiti property 
worth millions of dollars, including military 
equipment that was used by Iraq in its move- 
ment of troops to the Kuwaiti border in Oc- 
tober 1994; sponsorship of assassinations in 
Lebanon and in northern Iraq; incomplete 
declarations to weapons inspectors and re- 
fusal to provide immediate, unconditional, 
and unrestricted access to sites by these in- 
spectors; and ongoing widespread human 
rights violations. As a result, the U.N. sanc- 
tions remain in place; the United States will 
continue to enforce those sanctions under 
domestic authority. 

The Baghdad government continues to 
violate basic human rights of its own citizens 
through systematic repression of all forms of 
political expression, oppression of minorities, 
and denial of humanitarian assistance. The 
Government of Iraq has repeatedly said it 
will not comply with UNSCR 688 of April 
5, 1991. The Iraqi military routinely harasses 
residents of the north, and has attempted to 
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“Arabize” the Kurdish, Turkomen, and As- 
syrian areas in the north. Iraq has not re- 
lented in its artillery attacks against civilian 
population centers ‘in the south, or in its 
burning and draining operations in the south- 
ern marshes, which have forced thousands 
to flee to neighboring states. 

The policies and actions of the Saddam 
Hussein regime continue to pose an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national secu- 
rity and foreign policy of the United States, 
as well as to regional peace and security. The 
U.N. resolutions affirm that the Security 
Council be assured of Iraq’s peaceful inten- 
tions in judging its compliance with sanc- 
tions. Because of Iraq's failure to comply 
fully with these resolutions, the United States 
will continue to apply economic sanctions to 
deter it from threatening peace and stability 
in the region. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on August 14. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Labor Luncheon 
August 14, 1998 


Thank you, John, for the wonderful intro- 
duction and, even more, for your friendship 
and your leadership. I thank all the officers 
of the AFL-CIO and our friends from the 
National Education Association who are 
here. 

I'd like to say a special word of apprecia- 
tion to my good friend Gerry McEntee the 
chair of your political committee; and I'd like 
to congratulate Morty Bahr on settling the 
CWA/Bell Atlantic strike. 1 gave him his re- 
ward today; I have ordered him to be on a 
plane for the Middle East by 9 o'clock to- 
night. [Laughter] 

I want to thank Governor Romer and 
Steve Grossman and Len Barrack and all the 
DNC staff and the White House staff and 
all who have done so much work with you 
in substance and on politics over the last few 
years. We've been a good team; we've gotten 
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a lot done; America’s a better place. But 
we've got a lot still to do. 

Before I begin, I'd like to make a brief 
announcement about help to our hardest 
pressed communities during what is now, of- 
ficially, the hottest summer ever recorded. 
For 17 years now, the LIHEAP program— 
that’s the Low Income Home Energy Assist- 
ance Program—has helped the neediest 
Americans to protect their families in times 
of extreme weather conditions, helping pay 
for air conditioners and electric bills and fans 
during the hot summer months, for heating 
in times of extreme cold. It has literally been 
a life-saver for many, many Americans in my 
personal experience in times of very difficult 
weather. 

As you know, we are experiencing the hot- 
test summer on record. In many States in 
the mid-South, including my home State of 
Arkansas, we had for the first time ever 3 
weeks or more of straight 100 degree-plus 
days. Earlier this week the Vice President an- 
nounced that last month was the hottest 
record ever recorded on the planet Earth, 
beating out July 1997 by half a degree. July 
was the seventh month in a row where 1998 
was hotter than 1997, and 1997 was the hot- 
test year ever recorded. 

This heat wave has destroyed crops, 
caused power outages, led to the deaths of 
more than 100 Americans. It threatens most- 
ly our most vulnerable people, young chil- 
dren, the disabled, the elderly. And for those 
who don’t have air-conditioning, the high 
temperatures for those in physically difficult 
positions will continue to be life threatening. 

We've been able to make this heat wave 
safer because of the LIHEAP program. It’s 
a good program. Last month I directed the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
to release $100 million in emergency funds 
for the 11 hottest Southern States. Today, 
because the heat wave has continued and 
families continue to struggle, I have ordered 
the release of another $50 million to these 
States. 

One of the difficult issues we are fighting 
out in the Congress this year is that the 
House committee with jurisdiction over 
these matters has recommended the elimi- 
nation of this program. I think, based on the 
experience of ordinary people this summer, 
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that would be a mistake. I can understand 
that it might be beyond the experience of 
some people because they live in moderate 
climates or they've never dealt with this. But 
I'll never forget one summer when I was in 
Arkansas, and it was so hot the elderly peo- 
ple—and there were thousands and thou- 
sands of them that lived in homes without 
air-conditioning—we had to bring them into 
the senior citizen centers and put up cots. 
We had to buy thousands and thousands of 
fans for people who were in their homes. 

You know, most of us, we’re pretty com- 
fortable. We're sitting here in this beautiful 
hotel. We've got this nice air-conditioning 
going. We take some things for granted. 
There are a lot of our fellow Americans out 
there that are literally in danger this summer. 

So we'll do what we can, but I hate to 
put anything else on your legislative plate, 
but I need you to help me get this LIHEAP 
program continued. It looks like extreme 
weather will intensify, not abate, and Amer- 
ica needs to be there to help our most vulner- 
able citizens. 

I want to talk to you today about the im- 
portant choice facing the American people, 
including the members of your organizations, 
all of them, in this election season. I have 
said before and I will say again that we have 
to decide to move forward with the same ap- 
proach that has brought our Nation to its 
present strength and prosperity, an approach 
that puts progress over partisanship and peo- 
ple over politics and unity over division. That 
is the choice. 

Five and a half years ago, when you helped 
Al Gore and me to get elected, we said we 
would bring the country a new direction with 
new leadership and new ideas based on old 
values. You've fought alongside us to help us 
to bring these changes to not just your mem- 
bers but all the American people. And now 
the results can be seen. 

Thanks to the hard work, the ingenuity, 
the good citizenship of our fellow Americans, 
but supported by the policies of this adminis- 
tration, we now have the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in 28 years and 16 million new 
jobs; the lowest crime rate in 25 years; the 
smallest percentage of the people on welfare 
in 29 years; we're about to have the first bal- 
anced budget and surplus since Neil Arm- 
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strong walked on the Moon 29 years ago; in- 
flation, the lowest in 35 years; homeowner- 
ship, the highest in history. Last year wages 
went up at twice the rate of inflation after 
having been stagnant for so very long. 

Millions of Americans have taken advan- 
tage of the family and medical leave law. Be- 
cause of the Brady law, 118 felons an hour 
have been unable to get a handgun. We will 
never know how many lives that has saved. 
Millions more children are getting health 
care; the doors to college are open wider than 
ever before; the environment is cleaner even 
as the economy has grown. And you can take 
a lot of responsibility for that. 

I would like to say a special word of appre- 
ciation to the Federal employees, the mem- 
bers of our Federal work force, for they have 
produced more while reducing the size of 
Government by approximately 350,000 peo- 
ple to its smallest point since John Kennedy 
was President 35 years ago. None of this 
would have been possible had it not been 
for their ingenuity and continued dramatic 
increases in productivity. And I am pro- 
foundly grateful for that. 

Now, this is a golden moment for our 
country, and the big question is what to do 
with it. I’m proud of the things that have 
been accomplished so far, but every election 
is about the future. Some of you have heard 
me tell this story, but when I had been Gov- 
ernor 10 years and was trying to decide 
whether to run for another 4-year term, I 
went out to the State fair and a guy came 
up to me in overalls and said, “Bill, are you 
going to run again?” And I said, “Well, if 
I do, will you vote for me?” He said, “Sure, 
I always have.” And I said, “Well, aren’t you 
sick of me after all these years?” He said, 
“No, but about everybody else I know is.” 
[Laughter] And I said, “Well, don’t they 
think I’ve done a good job?” He said, “Sure, 
but that’s what we paid you for. You drew 
a check every 2 weeks, didn’t you?” [Laugh- 
ter] 

It was a very interesting, insightful con- 
versation with him. Elections are and prop- 
erly should be about the future. 

Now, the conventional wisdom is, when- 
ever unemployment is low and inflation is 
low and job growth is high and things are 
good, that countries will be like people and 
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families and businesses. You just want to say, 
“Gosh, man, we had years when things were 
a real hassle, and I just want to take a break. 
I want to be left alone.” 

I think under these circumstances it would 
be a serious mistake to take that approach. 
Why? Because, as every one of you knows— 
and you heard John Sweeney talk about the 
speech I gave to the World Trade Organiza- 
tion—we were over there talking about the 
impact of the Asian financial crisis on the 
American economy. Every one of you knows 
the world is changing very rapidly in ways 
that affect how we work, how we live, how 
we relate to each other, how we relate to 
our friends beyond our Nation's borders. 

If we sit still and say, “Gosh, isn’t this 
great,” we won't be able to maintain these 
great conditions. The only way to do it is to 
stay ahead of the changes, to keep our energy 
level up, to keep our focus up, to keep look- 
ing at the long-term challenges facing Amer- 
ica. So I would like to respectfully suggest 
that this election ought to be what's right for 
the country and that good policy would be 
good politics. 

What are the long-term challenges of 
America? First and foremost, we've got to 
stick with the economic strategy that got us 
here and refine it and improve it: fiscal dis- 
cipline, expanding our exports, investing in 
the skills and education of our people. We 
can’t depart from this path. I would like to 
see an expansion of our efforts to bring the 
benefits of the economic recovery to urban 
neighborhoods, small rural towns, and Indian 
reservations which haven't felt the benefit of 
it yet. And it is an inflation-free way to grow 
the economy. 

I keep arguing to my friends in the busi- 
ness community that the biggest untapped 
market for American goods and services is 
here in America. It’s in the neighborhoods, 
the small towns, the Native American com- 
munities which have not yet felt the lift of 
this recovery. 

Second, related to our economy, we have 
to honor our parents and future generations, 
and we, those of us in the baby boom genera- 
tion, have to do our duty by our children 
and grandchildren by saving Social Security 
for the 21st century. And we shouldn’t spend 
a penny of this surplus until we know we 
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have provided for a Social Security system 
that is decent, comprehensive, and adequate, 
but we’ve done it in a way that will not lower 
the standard of living of the children of the 
baby boomers. 

Now, we were very fortunate to have an 
economic estimate come out a few weeks 
ago, estimating that the projected surplus 
over the next 10 years was going to be about 
double what we had previously thought. And 
that’s good; I’m glad to have an estimate like 
that. But we'll get another estimate next year 
and another estimate the year after and an- 
other estimate the year after that. 

In an election year, it is tempting to offer 
and provide a great big tax cut or a great 
big new program, but you know and I know, 
if you pass a tax cut, you Te never going to 
repeal it, whether or not that projected sur- 
plus materializes. 

Now, I'm not against tax cuts; I’ve got a 
targeted tax cut before the Congress right 
now to help working families with ‘child care, 
to help meet some of the energy challenges 
we face, to help deal with some of the other 
personal family challenges that people face. 
I'm not against that. What I am against is 
promising something to the American people 
and giving it to them that sounds good today 
but that will give us a royal headache in the 
future. 

The biggest challenge we've got out there 
is when I retire—I’m the oldest of the baby 
boomers—and then all the ones that are 
down to 18 years younger than me get in, 
at present birth rates, work force participa- 
tion rates, immigration rates, and retirement 
rates—when all that happens, there will only 
be two people working for every person 
drawing Social Security. Therefore, the sys- 
tem, as presently constituted, _ is 
unsustainable. And if we do not act now to 
reform it, including having available what- 
ever money the American people have pro- 
duced through this surplus, we will regret 
it for a long time. 

Because I don’t think—I can tell you that 
every person I know in my generation, in- 
cluding middle-class, middle-income people 
living on very modest incomes, nobody wants 
us to retire in ways that say to our kids, 
“Okay, let’s raise your payroll tax 2% per- 
cent. I want to lower your standard of living 
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to take care of mine. I want to undermine 
your ability to raise and educate my grand- 
children so I can live just like my parents 
did in retirement.” We don’t want that. 

Now, since that’s a few years off, small 
changes today can make a big impact tomor- 
row. I know you have supported us on this, 
but this is profoundly important. It’s also very 
important to our economic stability. Suppose 
we were to do this with this surplus, and then 
it didn’t materialize. Then where would we 
be? Do you want to go back to the economic 
policies of the eighties where we quadrupled 
the debt in 12 years? I don’t think so. So 
it’s very important. 

The third thing I want to say is, we have 
to protect our families in the health care area 
with a strong Patients’ Bill of Rights. We've 
got 160 million people in managed care 
plans. They do a lot of good, managed care 
plans, in some areas. They can make health 
care more affordable and more available. But 
medical decisions ought to be made by doc- 
tors and patients, not accountants. That 
means, among other things, access to special- 
ists; access to the emergency room; continu- 
ity of care, even if your employer changes 
health care providers while you're pregnant, 
while you're in the middle of chemotherapy, 
while you're in the middle of something else. 

Every American deserves quality care. 
Every American deserves privacy of medical 
records as well. And I want to thank you for 
the very effective grassroots campaign you're 
waging for the Patients’ Bill of Rights. 

The differences between the bipartisan bill 
that the Democrats support and that of the 
Republican leadership in Congress are 
breathtaking. You may have seen this little 
chart I showed in Louisville, Kentucky, a 
couple of days ago. I wish you could mail 
it to every member of every organization 
here present. 

Protecting medical privacy—big deal to 
most families—our proposal does; theirs 
doesn’t. Guaranteeing direct access to spe- 
cialists: Our proposal does; theirs doesn’t. As- 
suring that accountants don’t make arbitrary 
medical decisions: Our proposal does; theirs 
doesn’t. Providing real emergency room pro- 
tection: Ours, yes; theirs, no. Holding health 
plans accountable if they harm patients: 
Ours, yes; theirs, no. Protecting patients from 
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secret financial incentives to doctors to deny 
care: Ours, yes; theirs, no. Keeping your 
same doctor through critical treatment peri- 
ods: Ours, yes; theirs, no. Maybe most impor- 
tant of all, covering all health plans: Ours, 
yes; theirs leaves 100 million Americans out. 

So when Congress comes back, everybody 
is going to be for a Patients’ Bill of Rights. 
It’s going to be like motherhood and apple 
pie and the Fourth of July. So you've got 
to look beyond the label, and the American 
people are very sophisticated about this be- 
cause they have to navigate through their 
health care plans. You need to help them and 
help us get this information out. 

The fourth thing we have to do is to make 
sure our kids have the best education in the 
world. We've done a great deal to open the 
doors of college to all Americans. We've 
made community college virtually free to 
most American families. And everybody be- 
lieves we've got the best system of higher 
education in the world, but nobody believes 
every child in this country—every child—has 
a chance to get an elementary and secondary 
education that’s the best in the world. 

Now, I have given Congress a plan to sup- 
port reform effort to the grassroots level: 
high but voluntary national standards; hiring 
more highly trained teachers; having smaller 
classes in the early grades; building new 
schools and modernizing old ones; hooking 
up classrooms to the Internet; creating char- 
ter schools; and providing more opportuni- 
ties for more kids to go to summer school 
and after-school programs so they learn more 
and get in less trouble. That’s our agenda. 

We have the money to do it, and we should 
debate that in this election because the Con- 
gress disagrees with me on it, at least the 
Republican majority does. On September 8th 
all across America, our teachers will shine 
a spotlight on one of these issues, the need 
to modernize our school buildings. I thank 
them for doing that; you can’t build the chil- 
dren up in school buildings that are falling 
down. 

Fifth, we have to pass on to future genera- 
tions the Earth God gave us. We have to 
prove that we can grow the economy and im- 
prove the environment. For all the advances 
in clean water, 40 percent of our lakes and 
streams and rivers are still too polluted for 
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fishing and swimming. And a lot of your 
members, the only vacation they ever get is 
when they go to a State park or a national 
park or to some fishing resort or someplace 
to a lake where they can take their kids ski- 
ing. So our clean water initiative is just one 
example of what we can do and must do to 
grow the economy and to preserve the envi- 
ronment. 

The last thing I want to say is this, because 
the AFL-CIO has a very important respon- 
sibility in my view that you have always ful- 
filled to try to educate your own members 
and the country generally about the impor- 
tance of America’s leadership in the world 
for peace and freedom and prosperity. And 
as these awful events in Africa have re- 
minded us, as the Asian financial turmoil has 
reminded us, where 40 percent of our farm 
exports go, and they’re down 30 percent this 
year—just for one example—our fate is in- 
creasingly bound up with the rest of the 
world, and we cannot retreat from America’s 
responsibility to stand up for peace and free- 
dom and prosperity. Our own peace, free- 
dom, and prosperity depends upon our will- 
ingness to stand for it around the world. 

In the last few days, I’ve spent more time 
on these two challenges, by far, than anything 
else, and we have more to do. I had a good 
talk with President Yeltsin today. A few days 
ago, I talked with the new Japanese Prime 
Minister. I’m soon going to Russia and then 
over to Ireland to keep doing what we can 
to support the peace process there. We're 
pushing ahead to try to bring peace to the 
Middle East and to stop the very difficult 
situation in Kosovo. Most Americans don’t 
think about a lot of this a lot of the time. 
A lot of Americans might not know what the 
International Monetary Fund is, but having 
the right kind of international posture is criti- 
cal to our own prosperity and critical to our 
own security. And I have always respected 
the support the AFL-CIO has given to Re- 
publican and Democratic Presidents alike for 
the proposition that we have to stand strong 
for freedom in the world. 

America has got a good agenda in the com- 
ing months. We can be for saving Social Se- 
curity first, better schools, a cleaner environ- 
ment, and a Patients’ Bill of Rights, and we 
can sell that in every place in America. They 
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are real choices real Americans face in this 
election. We don’t have to be excessively par- 
tisan. We can say we're for the progress of 
this country. We want to build on what brung 
us if you'll forgive me an Arkansas phrase. 
And we're going to do it. 

And you'll be critical to that. Without your 
help, we never would have had the minimum 
wage; we wouldn't have protected Medicare 
and Medicaid; we wouldn’t have had family 
and medical leave; we wouldn’t have had the 
economic plan of 1993, which reduced the 
deficit by 92 percent before we ever passed 
the balanced budget plan. Without your help, 
none of that could have happened. 

When I visited California and campaigned 
against Proposition 226 out there, all the 
smart prognosticators said there was no way 
you could win that fight. But when I saw your 
dedication and skill, the level and intensity 
of your commitment, I thought, I’m not so 
sure. Besides, you were right on the issue, 
and your message prevailed. 

So I will say again: This election is about 
the future, and it should be. It is about ideas, 
and it should be. We have good candidates; 
I've seen a lot of them out there. We've got 
a good Democratic National Committee 
that’s worked its heart out to restore its 
health and direction and energy. And if you 
will help us, we can go out there and tell 
everybody in America, “Let’s stay with what 
brought us to this point, but be active. Let’s 
save Social Security first before we spend 
that surplus. Let’s give our kids the best ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the world. 
Let’s have a Patients’ Bill of Rights. Let’s 
prove we can continue to grow the economy 
and improve the environment. Let’s keep 
standing up for peace and freedom and pros- 
perity. We're going to be just fine.” 

You know, the First Lady, in this millen- 
nial project of ours, has a theme: Honor the 
past; imagine the future. That pretty well 
captures where organized labor is today. 
You've got an enormous sense of your own 
roots, your own accomplishments, the deeply 
held values that have never changed. But 
there is more imagination, more willingness 
to think new thoughts, come up with new 
ideas, work out creative relationships with 
management, so that everybody can win than 
I have ever seen in my lifetime. If America 
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will honor the past and imagine the future 
and vote on that basis, we’re going to have 
a good November. 

Thank you, and God bless you. [Applause] 
Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in the 
John Hay Room at the Hay Adams Hotel. In his 
remarks, he referred to John Sweeney, president, 
AFL-CIO; Gerald W. McEntee, president, Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees; Morton Bahr, president, Communica- 
tions Workers of America (CWA); Gov. Roy 
Romer of Colorado, general chair, Steve Gross- 
man, national chair, and Leonard Barrack, na- 
tional finance chair, Democratic National Com- 
mittee; President Boris Yeltsin of Russia; and 
Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi of Japan. 


Statement on Announcing Assistance 
to Heat-Stricken Areas in the South 
and Southwest 


August 14, 1998 


Today I am pleased to announce that addi- 
tional relief is on the way to thousands di- 
rectly impacted by the heat wave in the South 
and Southwest. 

On July 23, 
$100 million in emergency Low Income 
Home Energy Assistance Program 
(LIHEAP) funds to the 11 Southern and 
Southwestern States that were hit hardest by 
the heat wave. Since this time, the heat wave 
has continued, so today I am directing the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
to release an additional $50 million in 
LIHEAP assistance to those 11 States. 

Funds will be released to 11 Southern and 
Southwestern States: Texas, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, South Carolina, Oklahoma, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, North 
lina, and Mississippi. 

This scorching heat wave has destroyed 
crops, caused widespread power outages, and 
worst of all, led to the deaths of more than 
100 Americans. The heat poses the greatest 
threat to our most vulnerable citizens—chil- 
dren, the disabled, and the elderly. And for 
all those who cannot afford air-conditioning, 
the high temperatures will continue to be 
life-threatening. 

The release of these emergency LIHEAP 
funds will help eligible families and individ- 
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uals pay for costs associated with home cool- 
ing, including the purchase of air-condi- 
tioners and payment of electricity bills. 

This emergency relief was paid for in last 
year’s bipartisan balanced budget agreement. 
And thanks to our bipartisan commitment, 
thousands of Americans will be better able 
to proteci their children and families this 
summer. 


Statement on the Petition to the 
Court of Appeals on Regulation of 
Tobacco Products 


August 14, 1998 


The Solicitor General has today authorized 
the filing of a petition in the Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit seeking rehearing en 
banc of the three-judge panel’s decision re- 
garding FDA regulation of tobacco products. 
I am firmly committed to the FDA’s rule and 
its role in protecting our children from to- 
bacco. Confirming the FDA’s authority over 
tobacco products is necessary to help stop 
young people from smoking before they start 
by stopping advertising targeted at children 
and curbing minors’ access to tobacco prod- 
ucts. Almost 3,000 young people become 
regular smokers each day, and 1,000 of them 
will die prernaturely as a result. If the leader- 
ship in Congress would act responsibly, it 
would enact bipartisan comprehensive to- 
bacco legislation to confirm the FDA’s au- 
thority and take this matter out of the court- 
room. 


Videotaped Address to the People of 
Kenya and Tanzania 
August 14, 1998 


I am honored to address you, the people 
of Kenya and Tanzania. On behalf of all the 
American people, I extend our deepest con- 
dolences to the families and the friends of 
those Kenyans and Tanzanians who perished 
in the tragic attacks in Nairobi and Dar es 
Salaam. 

Some of them worked alongside Ameri- 
cans at our Embassies, making vital contribu- 
tions to our common efforts, and we are very 
grateful for their service. Others were near- 


by, working hard, as they did every day. All 
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of these men and women were important to 
America, because we cherish our friendship 
with your peoples. We have long admired the 
achievements of your citizens and the beauty 
of your lands. All three of our nations have 
lost beloved sons and daughters, and so 
many, many more were injured. We pray, 
too, for their speedy recovery. 

Let me express America’s profound grati- 
tude for your extraordinary efforts, with 
Americans and others, to respond to this 
shared tragedy, pulling people from the 
wreckage, aiding the wounded, searching for 
evidence as to who committed these terrible 
acts. 

Violent extremists try to use bullets and 
bombs to derail our united efforts to bring 
peace to every part of this Earth. We grieve 
together, but I am proud that our nations 
have also renewed our commitment to stand 
together, to bring the offenders swiftly to jus- 
tice, to combat terrorism in all its forms and 
to create a more tolerant and more peaceful 
world for our children. 


NOTE: This address was videotaped at 10:10 a.m. 
in the Cabinet Room at the White House for later 
broadcast on the United States Information Agen- 
cy WORLDNET. The transcript was made avail- 
able by the Office of the Press Secretary on Au- 
gust 14 but was embargoed for release until 11:30 
p.m. A tape was not available for verification of 
the content of this address 
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The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





August 10 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Louisville, KY. In the afternoon, he traveled 
to Chicago, IL, and in the evening, he trav- 
eled to San Francisco, CA. 


August 11 
In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Los Angeles, CA, and in the evening, he re- 
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turned to Washington, DC, arriving early the 
next morning 


August 12 

In the morning, the President met with 
members of the national security team and 
the foreign policy team concerning the 
bombing incidents in Africa. He also met 
with representatives from the National Eco- 
nomic Council and the National Security 
Council concerning the international eco- 
nomic situation and Russia. 

The President announced the recess ap- 
pointment of William Lacy Swing as Ambas- 
sador to the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. 

The President announced the recess ap- 
pointment of David Gordon Carpenter as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Diplomatic Se- 

curity and Director of the Office of Foreign 
Missions, with the rank of Ambassador. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Wisconsin and ordered Federal aid to sup- 
plement State and local recovery efforts in 


the area struck by severe storms and flooding 
beginning August 5 and continuing. 


August 13 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Andrews Air Force Base, 
MD, where they met with family members 
of American victims of the Embassy bombing 
in Kenya. In the afternoon, the Pre -sident and 
Hillary Clinton returned to Washington, DC. 


August 14 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Birch Bayh, Allen H. Schechter, and 
Carolyn Matano Yang as members of the J. 
William Fulbright Foreign Scholarship 
Board. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NoTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 
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of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 


items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 


Other White House Announcements. 





Released August 10 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Ceremony 
Marking Return of Remains for the Amer- 
ican Citizens Who Lost Their Lives in Kenya 


Announcement: President Clinton Wel- 
comes Plan To Strengthen U.S. Leadership 
in Information Technology 


Released August 12 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy 
Press Secretary Joe Lockhart and Assistant 
Press Secretary for Foreign Affairs P.J. 
Crowley 


Released August 13 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and Assistant Press 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs P.J. Crowley 
Released August 14 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved August 12 


H.R. 434 / Public Law 105-224 

To provide for the conveyance of small par- 
cels of land in the Carson National Forest 
and the Santa Fe National Forest, New Mex- 
ico, to the village of El Rito and the town 
of Jemez Springs, New Mexico 


H.R. 1085 / Public Law 105-225 

To revise, codify, and enact without sub- 
stantive change certain general and perma- 
nent laws, related to patriotic and national 
observances, ceremonies, and organizations, 
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as title 36, United States Code, “Patriotic and 
National Observances, Ceremonies, and Or- 
ganizations” 


H.R. 3504 / Public Law 105-226 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts Authorization Act of 1998 


H.R. 4237 / Public Law 105-227 

To amend the District of Columbia Conven- 
tion Center and Sports Arena Authorization 
Act of 1995 to revise the revenues and activi- 
ties covered under such Act, and for other 
purposes 


S. 2344 / Public Law 105-228 
Emergency Farm Financial Relief Act 


Approved August 13 


H.R. 765 / Public Law 105-229 
To ensure maintenance of a herd of wild 
horses in Cape Lookout National Seashore 


H.R. 872 / Public Law 105-230 
Biomaterials Access Assurance Act of 1998 


S. 1759 / Public Law 105-231 
To grant a Federal charter to the American 
GI Forum of the United States 


S. 1800 / Public Law 105-232 

To designate the Federal building and 
United States courthouse located at 85 Mar- 
coni Boulevard in Columbus, Ohio, as the 
“Joseph P. Kinneary United States Court- 
house” 


S. 2143 / Public Law 105-233 

To amend chapter 45 of title 28, United 
States Code, to authorize the Administrative 
Assistant to the Chief Justice to accept vol- 
untary services, and for other purposes 


Approved August 14 


H.R. 3824 / Public Law 105-234 

Amending the Fastener Quality Act to ex- 
empt from its coverage certain fasteners ap- 
proved by the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion for use in aircraft 


S.J. Res. 54 / Public Law 105-235 

Finding the Government of Iraq in unaccept- 
able and material breach of its international 
obligations 
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